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THE CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL SITUATION! 
Roberto Gerhard 


An intelligent and well-informed lover of music once said to me: ‘You know, 
it is a blessing that musicians, as a rule, are inarticulate. Think of all the nonsense 
that has been talked even by some of the most eminent of them as soon as they 
started telling us about themselves or about their craft. Look at what they have 
written, say, from Rousseau—if you take him to be one of the fraternity—to Richard 
Wagner himself! And let’s leave contemporaries in peace. Selecting the choice bits 
one could really make a staggering anthology. I believe it has been made. You 
ought to read it; you might find it a salutary experience.’ 


I need hardly say that my outspoken friend was a literary man himself. If I 
come to think of it: we are supposed to take a literary man at his word; but why on 
earth should anyone think of taking a musician at his? It is quite possible, as you 
may have observed, for a musician to hold and expound even downright wrongheaded 
ideas and yet do the right thing in his work. It is by no means uncommon. 


It occurred to me, weeks after my literary friend had celebrated the average 
dumbness of musicians, that a proper rejoinder might have been: “Well, and what of 
it? Suppose we should take it for granted that the only thing really worth bothering 
about is the ineffable?’ That may seem rather presumptuous; and in a sense it is. 
What I am trying to say is that what really counts, not only in music but in every art, 
is the ineloquent, that which doesn’t wish to speak, which is content to be, to exist, 
just asitis. Berenson calls it the Itness of Art. Artis IT. It-is-that-it-is. ..such as it is. 


Therefore, speaking as a musician, the question as to what the result of my 
labours ultimately signifies, its meaning (if any), is an empty question devoid of sense. 


What is it, then, that makes the composer tick? And how is it that in the great 
works, music can give us such an impression of consistency, that it can and does 
hold our attention for an improbably long time and, occasionally, even succeeds in 
moving us deeply? I suppose it is all largely your own doing. It happens when you 
lend the musician a willing ear—the accent being on ‘willing’. 


A symphony has perhaps no objective existence in reality. But the recreative 
process by which your mind apprehends it is an undoubted reality to you. And what is 
more: this immediate experience of yours is also an absolute reality. These are not 


1 A talk given at the Bedford College for Women early this year. 
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my own words. I am quoting a mathematician philosopher who died a few months 
ago: Hermann Weyl. In his opinion the objective world is of necessity relative; 
‘it can be signified by definite things, numbers or symbols, only after a system of 
co-ordinates has been arbitrarily carried into its sphere’. Whoever desires the absolute, 
Hermann Weyl concludes, ‘must take subjectivity and egocentricity into the bargain; 
whoever feels drawn towards the objective faces the problem of relativity.’ 


That admirable Frenchwoman, Simone Weil, would probably have put it differ- 
ently. ‘Our thoughts’, she says, ‘are in a state of constant flux, subject to passions, 
fancies, fatigue. Yet the mind’s activity must be continuous, every day, many hours 
a day.’ ‘Therefore’, she adds, ‘a motivation, a driving power is required that is capable 
of freeing itself from our changing thoughts: we need an absolute, we need idols. 
Idolatry is a vital necessity in the cave’—She is referring, of course, to Plato’s cave 
and the play of shadows on the wall.—‘Let us therefore choose the less evil idolatries. 
Chercher les idoles moins mauyaises.’ 


It seems to me that with these words Simone Weil is also justifying the musician. 
He too sits in the cave with his back to the light. So, to the question as to what makes 
the musician tick, my short answer would be: idolatry. Or even shorter: IT. 


If we look, then, at music-making from the side of the listener, we could perhaps 
say that it is a matter of re-creation—and I hope it is often true in both senses of the 
word. Looked at from our side the major problem is one of presentation; objective 
presentation requiring, as Hermann Weyl says, numbers or symbols and a system 
of co-ordinates arbitrarily set up. And arbitrarily is the key-word. There are no 
systems based on immutable natural laws, as some musicians too readily assume. 
A system of co-ordinates is to the musician something like a pair of pincers for 
joining time and sound and making them work in harness in what he means by form. 


I hesitate to go into this more explicitly. It seems to me that in theory—as 
distinct from practice, I mean practice as observable in the works of the masters— 
the matter is as yet not too well understood. What do we mean by form? Is it not 
one of those concepts which seem to be best understood when least defined? But 
perhaps we might agree if we go no further than to say that it is an order, an order 
of some sort. Let us take a rudimentary example. You have a pile of ordered letters 
on your desk. With a flick of the hand you can make them tumble on to the floor 
in complete disorder. It won’t take you half a second. But if you wanted the pile 
to assume a specified and definite disorder, it might take you very long indeed. And 
supposing you had finally achieved this end, I don’t see why you shouldn’t just call 
it a new order; you probably would. That, in a word, is the contemporary musical 
situation. You have the pile on the desk, in the old order, long taken for granted; 
you have the mess on the floor; and you have also the third pile, or rather several, 
sometimes widely diilering, attempts at achicving a specified, definite disorder which 
—if your specificatioi: were meaningful—can of course be taken as equivalent to a 
new order under a dilicrent system of arbitrarily set-up co-ordinates. 
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Unfortunately it is very rare, as you know, that a metaphor will fit an example 
with perfect accuracy, agreeing with it in every respect, as two congruent geometrical 
figures do. There is nearly always something that turns out to be either too short 
or too long, too tight or too loose. Let me therefore hasten to say that it is by no 
means by a simple flick of the hand that, in matters of art, an old established order 
can be superseded. Nor is the finding of a new order just a question of shuffling your 
cards. I’m afraid it is all rather more involved than that. But if you will retain the 
metaphor so far as it is good, we shall be getting on. I shall not touch the pile on the 
desk; let it rest there undisturbed for as long as anyone cares to keep it so. As you 
rightly surmise, I am mainly concerned with the third pile. 


Yet, I’m afraid, the mess on the floor must claim our attention for a moment. 
Confusion, I would say, is the hall-mark of the contemporary musical situation. One 
has got to go a long, long way back to find anything comparable in the history of 
Western music. Some of the more eminent music critics of our time have repeatedly 
and unequivocally made it plain that the confusion is even a little too much for 
them. They frankly admit to a complete lack of critical standards that could be said 
to possess any proven general validity in the contemporary field. This is an attitude 
one can respect. No doubt it is a good thing to refuse to be the dupe of one’s own 
prejudices. And a blank mind is occasionally the best receptacle for an unfamiliar 
truth. Unfortunately the daily routine of a professional music critic does not allow 
him to conform in practice to such an idealistic attitude. Works put before the public 
must be assessed, judgments must be passed. 


Consider for a moment the parties involved: the composer, the musical public 
and the mediating critic. On the one hand the map of contemporary music: a criss- 
cross of rival creeds and schools of thought. On the receiving end: a bewildered 
audience; and in between, acting as an umpire, the critic who, in moments of sincerity, 
admits to no longer knowing the rules of the game. It would obviously be unreason- 
able in these circumstances to blame the listener for not knowing what’s what and 
getting it all mixed up. Not that it matters who is to blame and for what. It is much 
more interesting, I think, to try to sort out the difficulties and to see where they lie. 
In my opinion they are fairly evenly distributed among all the parties concerned; | 
mean: composer, critic and society. 


To begin with us: obviously the reticent or downright inarticulate composer is 
precious little help to the critic who seriously tries to understand and clarify. If you 
blame us for it, we shall answer: it was never our mission to enlighten the critic— 
even supposing we could enlighten him, and how doubtful that is you will have 
realized by now, Besides, the code is to have no dealings with the critic, whether 
friend or foe. Furthermore, we do not start—as in physics or the natural sciences— 
from theoretical assumptions or from theory and experiment carefully combined. 
The concept of verification is alien to us—unless you choose to call by that name the 
general opinion that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. But surely, that is not 
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quite the same. It isn’t a matter of checking results against intentions clearly defined 
and stated before-hand. The emergence of theoretical concepts and the gradual 
building up of a consistent, rationalized picture is an after-event. First come the 
works and then the theory. It couldn’t be otherwise, since a consistent picture can 
only be arrived at by way of analysis of already existing works, many works, some- 
times covering long periods of production. The newspaper critic has of course little 
to do with that. The analysis—an arduous task—is the labour of a few isolated studious 
minds especially equipped for it; they appear to me to be the creative critical minds. 
The underlying assumption is that the changes we observe in the way music is com- 
posed in different epochs do not constitute a random process, but a logical evolu- 
tion. Many factors are involved. The composer himself is only one of the factors. 
I admit, he is very often just feeling out in the dark, though not exactly like the 
Spanish philosopher Unamuno’s blind man in a dark room, at midnight, groping 
for a black cat which is not there. The cat is certainly very much there. Only, all 
the composer is concerned with is catching it, not telling you how it is done. It is 
the studious man, the creative critical mind who will finally be able to tell you. He 
could already tell you quite a few things by now. I expect my two distinguished 
predecessors in this series of lectures have been telling you; among other things, 
for instance, how the old classical order started disintegrating some time in the 1880's; 
what a painful struggle new musicians had with the old ideas; the impact of changing 
social conditions on this evolution; the influence of other contemporary developments, 
especially in the scientific field; the slow blending of the startingly new with surviving 
elements of the old, and the gradual shedding off of the older elements, just like (if 
I may be forgiven the vulgar comparison) an onion growing from the inside and peel- 
ing off as it grows, and showing in the new layers, as they appear, new colour, new 
texture, new shape, in short, coming to be in every way such a new onion as scarcely 
to remind you of the old one. 


We have travelled a long way indeed from the classical music-ideal. Of course 
no sane person has ever dreamed of regarding this as synonymous with progress. 
There is no such thing as progress in art. But there is continuous change; change is 
the fundamental fact; even stagnation, when it occurs, is change, because it means 
decay, that is, change for the worse. But surely the changes in music have been no 
greater than those, say, in physics. It must be remembered that the rise of classical 
physics after the 17th century and the rise of the classical system of musical com- 
position were in fact contemporaneous. The quantum theory of atomic processes 
was proposed by Niels Bohr in 1913, which about coincides with the time when the 
break with the classical concept of tonality in Schoenberg’s work can be regarded as 
definitive. It really looks as if in every age men were compelled to tackle their par- 
ticular problems in terms of the tools of which they dispose, and that includes of 
course ideas, in so far as they can be regarded as tools. Pioneer work consists in 
finding new and unexpected paths of development. It constantly requires the discard- 
ing of concepts or techniques that prove inadequate. I submit, therefore, that none 
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of you should be surprised if you find that in contemporary music the classical laws 
of harmony are no longer observed, if you find that a whole series of fundamental 
classical concepts such as tonality, dissonance, theme and many others are abolished 
and that new structural principles are at work; in short, that at least in the important 
works of contemporary music a new morphological conception is present, in a 
more or less radical degree, that is to say, more or less free from vestigial elements of 
the old order. And what is more important: the whole process is in full swing and 
has got to go on and cannot possibly be reversed, as some people—and even many 
contemporary composers among them—seem to be hoping for in the secret of their 
hearts. 


This, I think, may already give you a kind of picture of the contemporary situa- 
tion. Contemporary is a loose description; we are all contemporaries who happen 
to be breathing today. You might try to distinguish, as in politics, between left-wing, 
right-wing and centre or, in other words, between those of us who are in favour of 
going ahead, those who wish to cling to the glorious past or try to revive historical 
styles in a new garb, and the clever ones who are able to make the best of both worlds. 
I am perhaps oversimplifying but roughly that is the picture, I think. And it seems to 
make sense, even like this. God forbid that there should only be radicals in this 
world. I am told that geneticists assume the existence of some agency—I forget which 
—whose mission it is to act as a brake on the rate of mutation, and without which 
mutation might go on at such a rate as to imperil or indeed make illusory the very 
identity of a species in time. In a similar way it may be that the conservative com- 
poser is very necessary for an over-all, general balance and correct rate of develop- 
ment. What we do want is probably a kind of controlled instability. In other words, 
it takes all sorts to make a world of contemporary music. To say that only this or 
that school of thought is justified nowadays, and all the rest is waste and rubbish, 
is in my opinion thoughtless arrogant foolishness. 


I should now like to take a look at the social aspect of the contemporary situation. 
Again, there are at least two sides to it: the conditions of the society in which we live 
and the composer as a member of that society. Let me take the composer first. 
Considering his predicament in our society—and I shall have something to say about 
that—we might ask ourselves: what kind of person chooses composition nowadays 
as a profession? I have an inkling that here, too, we shall find a great change. The 
professional type to-day is no longer what it used to be. There is no need to go back 
very far in history to realize how great the change has been. At one time the musical 
profession seemed to be, like so many others, a matter of family inheritance and 
tradition. One thinks of the families of the Bachs, Scarlattis, Mozarts and many 
others of lesser eminence. During the 18th century there was also a time whena 
great number of composers were recruited, seemingly almost by accident, among 
waifs, strays and orphans, that is: the family-less, the opposite pole. In Italy, then 
the leading musical nation, conservatoires were called ospedales, hospitals or hostels, 
in fact they were both things in one. They had such beautiful names as dei Mendicanti, 
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(hostel for beggars), della Pieta, dei Poveri di Gesu Cristo or, most remarkable of all, 
degl’Incurabili, the hostel for incurables! The children were trained there in singing, 
playing instruments, harmony, counterpoint and all the rest of it, as we train our 
blind in making baskets and such like things. And that is where many 18th century 
composers came from. Of course, if we cared to look further back we might find 
that our direct ancestors are probably those jolly medieval goliards, a tribe of roaming 
students or clerics, and also that other itinerant tribe of entertaining rogues and 
knaves, the jugglers. I’m afraid the Troubadours have had no descendants. They 
remain a brief aristocratic episode in our musical history. The type that came perhaps 
nearest to them was the 19th century romantic composer, especially in the glamorized 
version that lingers in the imagination of Hollywood. As for the contemporary 
professional type I have a suspicion that many composers nowadays would feel 
flattered if put on a footing, say, with what in the engineering labs is known as the 
‘small-current engineer-—a man with a precision job. Speaking for myself, I would 
deprecate the comparison. But I shall give you by and by a concrete example of 
what I mean. 


All these variations in the human types the profession has attracted at one time 
or another are largely due, I think, to the ways in which society has treated us in the 
different epochs. For centuries the composer worked for the Church, the theatre 
or the enlightened wealthy patron. In a large measure he did commissioned work. 
Naturally, there are always strings attached to commissioned work, even when they 
don’t show, even if it is simply a question of the rapport the artist’s mind establishes 
with an assumed audience, whether consciously or not. Nowadays, so far as I am 
aware, the Church no longer employs any composers. The opera-theatre doesn’t 
commission new works, though from time to time it will take the risk of producing 
one or other of the innumerable pieces that, strangely enough, are still being composed 
long after the direct demand has practically ceased. And, of course, the wealthy 
patron is an extinct species. The composer thus finds himself left pretty high and dry 
and thrown entirely upon his own resources. So, no more strings attached, at least. 
Not knowing for whom he writes, not being able even to pretend to please anybody 
in particular, he has decided, rightly or wrongly, to please himself. One can see only 
too clearly how this gradual loosening of his social attachments favours the com- 
poser’s emancipation from every kind of traditional convention. In extreme cases 
it leads to experiment for experiment’s sake and the public be damned! 


Poor public, is that really fair? After all, it is perhaps entitled to what the French 
call les produits éprouvés de l'industrie, to some kind of tested, guaranteed or sanc- 
tioned results. But where is the testing to be done? The public concert on a commer- 
cial basis is almost closed to the contemporary composer. Let me give you a few 
figures which directly concern that poor public I was about to commiserate with. 
They come from the Royal Festival Hall management and are based on the year 
ending August 1954. Programmes of entirely familiar music; average number of 
seats unsold: 372. Programmes including some contemporary music; average number 
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of seats unsold: 1159. Programmes consisting exclusively of contemporary music; 
average number of seats unsold: 1578. In view of this, can one blame managements 
for banning contemporary music? There are of course still the radio corporations 
left. For the contemporary composer they are indeed the last plank in the struggle 
for survival. It is only fair to say that any composer of some standing or any young 
composer of real talent and promise, for that matter, has a good chance of hearing 
his work broadcast. Yet the testing of a new work, especially from the standpoint 
of the listener, cannot possibly be a matter of one or two performances. The testing 
presupposes familiarity. And that is an exceedingly slow business. 


The ear is incomparably less intelligent and quick in the up-take than the eye. 
Visual images play a vastly more important part in thought that aural images. When 
we understand, we say: I see; not: I hear. The very word theory, as you know, is 
the Greek for ‘a sight’, something visualized, a ‘point of view’, as you would say. 
The eye is intellectual. The ear is really rather stupid, I’m afraid. It is like a shy 
horse refusing to take hurdles. When something frightens it, it will stop abruptly 
and throw you. To the ear, depending apparently so largely on memory, on a memo- 
rized code of signals, anything unfamiliar is at first rather irritating. New, unfamiliar 
music mostly strikes us as downright ugly at a first hearing. It does so because it is 
so confusing. But the confusion is not necessarily always in the object. It is probably 
just as often in the frightened, rearing horse.2 You have got to take him repeatedly 
to the obstacle, make him familiar with it, calm his fright; then he will perhaps 
change his mind and, in the end, take it quite easily, in perfect style. As I said before, 
it is largely a question of the willing ear. 


The reason why this is so often misunderstood is easy to see. When you read a 
poem—and to some extent also when you look at a painting or a sculpture—the work 
seems to borrow its life almost entirely from you; I mean, it doesn’t come fully to 
life without a very active reading or animating on your part. It seems to yield com- 
paratively little of its own accord. Whereas musical sound possesses a kind of physical 
life of its own. We can sit back in a state of almost complete passivity and let it 
work its spell upon us. As long as nothing disturbing (because unfamiliar) occurs, 
we are quite happy. If the experience happens to be very intense we are simply 
spell-bound. Our feelings and imaginative powers seem to be splendidly enhanced 
and, before long, we may discover that we have gently escaped along a tangent, that 
we are no longer there, that we are floating in the void and dreaming our favourite 
day-dreams; that, in fact, we are no longer listening to the music, that we are taking 
it as one takes hashish. Many people who fancy themselves serious lovers of music 


2 No doubt, there is sometimes in new music—or in any work of art that breaks with estab- 
lished convention, for that matter—a real element of ugliness, inherent in the thing itself and not 
simply due to confusion in the beholder. We have got to accept this ugliness with the rest; assum- 
ing, of course, that we place a high enough value on the whole. Commenting on this, Picasso 
once said that the artist who is cutting out a new path and doing something entirely new cannot, 
in truth, always know exactly what he is up to; his work is therefore bound to show surface 
roughnesses and formal jolts; they cannot be avoided; they express the very effort of getting 
the thing done at all. The artist who comes after is of course able to tread more daintily and trim 
the edges because he knows how the thing has been done. 
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do apparently take it like this. It’s of course not the way! The pleasures of genuine 
listening are quite different. 


The very effort of pure, undeviating, sustained attention is, in itself, an experience 
of a very high order. It is also a thrill to discover that the world of sound, which 
to most people is just a blurred mass of glowing or shimmering impressions, with 
some tuneful thing riding on top or sometimes darkly in the deep region of the 
orchestra, can be perceived, with a little training, as an articulated multiplicity which 
you grasp more and more clearly as your listening becomes more discriminating. 
Again, it is in itself a pleasure of a rare quality to be able to hear several things at 
once, to grasp the way they are related and fall into meaningful patterns the moment 
you get them into focus. 


When the orchestra starts that entrancing process of weaving an immaterial 
fabric of sound, the genuine act of re-creative listening is a complex business; it 
must be attended to, literally, body and soul, because not only the higher centres are 
involved but even the body itself is a receiver. There are certain wavelengths of a 
more somatic nature, if I may say so, which require the whole bodily frame to be 
attuned to the process. Plato, for instance, was convinced that the liver is an important 
receiving centre. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that kinesthetic sensations 
are of paramount importance. The naive listener who keeps on wagging his head or 
beating time with his foot is only registering the lower mechanics of the process. 
The perfect abandon to the rhythmical stream is a much more subtle and harmonious 
working together of mind and body. Again, stresses and tensions have always a 
corporeal echo. Even the specific individual qualities of sound which, with the placing 
and the spacing of the notes, create what we call the musical texture, seem to have 
some analogy to what the painter understands by tactile qualities. Think of the 
smoothness, the velvety quality of a perfect legato phrase on the clarinet; of the silky 
touch the high strings can lend it; of the hardness of a strong staccato attack on the 
violins, when the notes come down and bounce off like ice-pebbles in a hail-storm; 
of the sharp edge of violent stabs of sound in the brass, and so forth. If you miss 
these sensuous qualities, then your listening must be fearfully dull. I would certainly 
recommend you to fasten on to this life which is in the material body of sound and to 
grasp the living behaviour of the structures thrown up in the aural stream, rather 
than concentrate intellectually on the formal or rhetorical aspect of music, as some 
pedagogues advise. For one thing, as I said before, we are not all agreed as to what 
we mean by musical form. 


I think I may venture to give you now a metaphorical definition of my own. 
Let me put it like this: to me form in music means knowing at every moment exactly 
where we are. Consciousness of form is really a sense of orientation. If at every 
moment you know in what quarter you are, at what point of a curve, and in what 
direction you are going, then I think you can be said to be aware of the essentials 
of the form of the piece in its time-dimension, which is the crucial one. I don’t care 
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that you should be able to discover whether you are listening to sonata-form or 
rondo or what not. These are nothing but schemes of presentation. Let the pedant 
and the pedagogue take pride in plotting that sort of course. I have a suspicion 
that in the process they may easily miss the real point. As with life, the experience 
of musical form consists in living it, in living it through, such as it is. 


In this sense the concept, as you can see, is more akin to the idea of conduct, 
of pattern of behaviour, than the old-fashioned and misleading comparison with so 
static an art as architecture. My favourite simile is the experience of flying. Imagine 
yourselves sitting next to the pilot of a glider aircraft. Your first problem is that of 
getting air-borne. So it is, metaphorically speaking, with musical form. Your second 
problem is to keep air-borne; how to take advantage of every condition that may 
confront you in the air, currents, counter-currents, air-pockets and so forth; how 
to navigate your craft and set a course. Your third problem, when in sight of your 
destination, is (naturally) how to come down. Believe me, the hazards of the take-off 
and the landing are conspicuous in musical form too. If you have been watching 
your pilot all the time, you will have realized how his skill, his reflexes, his compass- 
readings, his judgment of hazards and chance happenings combine, instant by instant, 
and result in choice, in doing this rather than that. In short, you will have been 
witnessing an activity which consists of a chain of decisions taken in full course of 
the operation. That, I submit, applies exactly to musical form. A chain of decisions, 
subserving an over-all design and steering a course in action. Naturally, they 
ought to be the right decisions every time, or things may go wrong. If you have to 
bale out or crash-land the thing is not considered to be quite so successful. Fortunately 
the musical pilot or passenger can go wrong without loss of life or limb. 


One final point which I think my simile can make clear is that the conscious 
perception of trajectory is essential to the experience of musical form. The mind is 
exhilarated when feeling itself in gear, as it were, with the very impetus that gives 
rise to musical form and when it discovers that pure abstract motion can be understood 
as a language, with a world of images which are specifically its own. 


It is strange to think that as vital a theme as this has attracted little or no attention 
so far, from a theoretical point of view. It is not mentioned in any text-book I know 
of. Contemporary music and contemporary theory are still completely out of step 
in this field. For centuries musical form has been analyzed with the help of the dis- 
secting knife and the magnifying glass. And even today the key-concepts used are 
mostly static concepts, borrowed from the world of things solid and at rest. A 
composition is studied as one takes a machine to pieces. Naturally to do that the 
machine has got to stand still. When the component parts are reassembled, the analyst 
seems to think that he then knows everything there is to know about it. No motorist, 
I am sure, would dream of judging a machine before taking it on to the road. He 
knows that the real points are those that are only revealed in performance. They are 
matters of behaviour. Yet the music pedagogue is apparently quite happy with the 
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result of his arm-chair scrutiny. The whole field of motion and its rhythmical organi- 
zation, in other words the morphological possibilities which belong specifically to it, 
are so entirely lost sight of that we can’t even properly talk about them: we haven’t 
got an adequate vocabulary. 


It was always felt, of course, that the crucial problem of musical form is the 
question of unity. Yet the static view in musical analysis has profoundly vitiated 
the whole approach to it. It is thought that a musical work that can only be presented 
and become intelligible in ‘time’, needs something which will make for coherence or 
consistency. By definition, music is fiow; flow is change; what is wanted is some- 
thing which will suggest a kind of permanency within this unceasing change. Analogies 
with the devices of rhetoric and syntax have provided the answer for many centuries. 
Repetition, similarities, the putting of 2 and 2 together, effects of symmetry, recurrence 
of conspicuous aural landmarks that can’t be missed, etc.: these are the methods we 
have long been used to. Too long, indeed. Contemporary musicians have grown 
weary of repetition. Symmetry has been terribly overworked, it has become a boring 
device. Besides, all the devices in the world cannot make unity a less elusive thing. 
It is something very much like the problem of identity in time, with regard to the 
human personality. The child is father to the man; at different ages you are the 
same and yet not the same. What is it that assures the identity of the personality 
in time, through so much change, physical and mental? I’m afraid I’ve reached here 
a point bordering on ethics or psychology and I must not trespass. 


By the way of conclusion let me take you back to the contemporary arena. I 
mentioned earlier on that several attempts are at present being made to organize 
sound on an entirely new basis. If I may remind you of my simile of the piles of letters, 
I should like to single out two rather different ways of making a third pile, ordered 
to certain specifications. Ill take the more radical first. It is also the most recent 
development. 


During the last five years or so a beginning has been made in what is called 
pure electronic music. It has nothing whatever to do with the so-called musique 
concrete, of which you have probably heard. Neither has it anything to do with 
electronic instruments, that is, with performing on electric instruments, such as 
Ondes Martenot, Trautonium, Novachord, electric guitars and such like. Indeed it 
dispenses with every kind of performing instrument, traditional or modern, and what 
is more, it dispenses even with performers. Electronic music needs only frequency 
oscillators, plus an array of mixing and filtering devices, plus a tape-recording machine. 
Every sound is produced electro-acoustically and fixed on tape for further treatment. 
The required manipulations are of considerable complexity. Even the very first 
compositions in which only pure—or sinusoidal—tones were used, progressed at a 
rate of weeks or months of intricate operations for each second of composed music. 
If you could watch the electronic composer at work, in white overalls, the slide rule 
protruding from his breast-pocket, screw-driver in hand and surrounded by his 
assistant specialized technicians, poring over the blue-print of the composition noted 
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in figures of measurements and linear symbols on a special graph-paper, I think you 
might see what I meant by the ‘small-current’ engineer. It must be admitted that the 


advance made in a comparatively short time is quite astonishing and that the results are 
sometimes fascinating. 


This latest development means, of course, a radical and complete break with the 
past. Whether or not the traditional instruments, the orchestra itself, are doomed 
to extinction in a foreseeable future it would be rash to anticipate. No doubt the 
Musician’s Union would have something to say if such a crisis ever arose. For the 
moment it is interesting to realize that certain social and economic conditions plus 
modern technology have made possible a development which is entirely unprece- 
dented in the history of music. The suppression of the performer as an intermediary 
between composer and audience may seem at first sight a positive gain; it means 
that the composer’s work will reach his audience exactly as the composer has made 
it, as the painter’s or the sculptor’s does. But this turning one’s back on the human 
interpreter has some disquieting implications. It begins to look as if the composer 
might soon find it possible to dispense with an audience as well. At any rate, one 
can see that the problem of communication is losing weight and growing more and 
more remote. With the advent of electronic music the composer himself retreats 
into a strange depersonalized neutrality. Only the musical object counts; you must 
take it or leave it. Now emotional detachment is certainly a good thing in itself, as 
long as it doesn’t mean throwing out the baby with the bath. But when objectivity 
turns into something like a temperamental deep-freeze, it becomes a little alarm- 
ing. And above all, when the attitude becomes a dogmatic pose, based on loose 
talk about our age of anxiety and this foundering world of ours, it is difficult not to 
become impatient with ponderous philosophers like the German Wiesengrund-Adorno 
who proclaims in so many words what he calls the illegitimacy of expression for 
the artist of these out-of-joint times. According to him, the only honest thing the 
contemporary artist can do is to let the material speak for itself, taking good care 
that the treatment he gives it conforms to the strictest rules of asepsis; in short, the 
artist should beware of leaving fingerprints on anything he touches. What this really 
amounts to is a new, peculiar form of Angst. This headlong flight from expressiveness, 
carried to its logical end, would lead to perfect silence or, as a penultimate stage, to 
the fiddler in Grillparzer’s tale, playing his single solitary note for ever, rapt in time- 
lessness ; except, of course, that to him the note was charged with ‘infinite’ expression. 


However, we may be fairly sure that only the more naive composer is likely to 
be taken in by the fashionable catch-phrases. The few really gifted composers who 
are doing pioneer-work in the new medium seem to have seen the red light already. 
It is a very short step that leads from: ‘I am measurable, therefore I exist’ to ‘only 
in so far as I am measurable do I exist’—which, obviously, leaves out the impond- 
erables. Yet, as these begin to take their rightful place again in the total scheme, 
there is little reason to doubt that we can expect significant and artistically valid 
works from the electronic composers. In addition, the very nature of the new medium 
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is bound to lead to new structural ideas which may well have considerable reper- 
cussions on the ways of using and organizing sound in the traditional media. As 
far as these are concerned—and this is worth stressing—it is perhaps a little premature 
to conclude that they have run their course and had their day, as some of the spokes- 
men of the electronic school seem to be taking for granted. Twelve-note composition 
—to whose methods ‘serialists’ and ‘punctualists’ are most particularly indebted— 
is, perhaps not unnaturally, especially singled out for kicks under the conference- 
table; it lies in the nature of the operation that they cannot always be well-aimed. 
This much, at least, ought to be clear: what twelve-note technique has been up to since 
Schoenberg and Webern, is for the twelve-note composers to say. To this subject 
I hope to contribute in the next issue. 
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A TALK ON SCHOENBERG 
FOR COMPOSERS’ CONCOURSE 


Oliver Nei ghbour 


The following observations on the first movement of Schoenberg’s Fourth Quartet 
were read to a meeting of Composers’ Concourse on 25th March, 1954. The idea 
was to examine in detail a short passage from Schoenberg’s music, and the open- 
ing of this quartet seemed especially suitable. It has been much written about 
and is comparatively familiar. In order to set the passage in its context the talk 
opened with a discussion of the salient formal features of the complete movement, 
and a record was played. The audience had been asked to bring scores, and the 
reader will find one necessary for the formal analysis, though the later section is 
covered by the music examples in the text. The talk has been slightly revised for 
printing. 


I 
Schoenberg is said to have considered that he had abandoned sonata form in 
the first movement of his fourth quartet. It remains sufficiently close, however, 
to justify discussion in terms of sonata form, and these terms will help us to keep 
our bearings, even if we eventually decide that the departures from tradition are 
more striking than the adherence to it. Naturally, we are not concerned with the 
tonal aspects of the prototype. 


The first subject proper occupies the first 16 bars’. The first violin presents the 
basic series in thematic form. The series is divided into four groups of three notes 
each, the first group in the melody, D, C#, A, being accompanied by three chords 
made up of the second, third and fourth groups respectively. Each melodic group 
of three notes is similarly accompanied. Schoenberg tells us that he did not construct 
his series before beginning a composition; it occurred to him as a musical idea, and 
he would make only slight adjustments as one might to a fugue subject in order 
to ensure certain combinations later on. It has thematic character, though it is 
not in itself a theme. His themes are defined primarily by their rhythm. This one. 
is a good example of procedures that are typical of the later works in general. It 
is built almost entirely of the rhythmic patterns introduced in the first two bars. 
The only new elements occur in bar 7. The rhythm of the melody, though rather 
remotely connected with bar 3, amounts to something new, and the dotted figure 
in the accompaniment, which is of great importance throughout the movement, is 
taken up in the tune at the upbeat before bar 10. Otherwise the whole paragraph 


1 See overleaf. 
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(up to bar 16) derives from the opening”. Whenever minim and quaver patterns of 
the kind found in these bars occur during the movement, they establish a clear 
thematic connexion, however the notes of the series may be applied to them. In 
discussing the question of thematic rhythm in his essay on the twelve-note method, 
Schoenberg shows how different forms of the series are fitted to an identical rhythm 
in the rondo of the Wind Quintet. He chose this example, no doubt, because it 
illustrates the principle in an obvious form, but it is not very typical. The theme 
we have here is constantly varied and developed rhythmically during the course of 
the movement, only the component rhythmic elements preserving its identity. This 
is what one might expect, for the rhythm is conceived with the series, and when the 
series is presented in some other form, the rhythm must be modified to give musical 
point to the different succession of intervals. It is significant that the rhythmic pattern 
of the first four bars, which does reappear on three occasions almost unchanged, 
bears almost the same sequence of notes too, though in one case the series is inverted. 
The rhythms are designed to bring out certain relationships in the series; a different 
theme, that is, a different set of rhythmic patterns, will emphasize different serial 
characteristics. The minims a semitone apart in bar 1, and those accented across 
the barline in bars 3 and 4, provide a very simple example of the relationship of 
rhythm to series; these minims are seldom presented at any other interval, though, 
as in bar 10, they occasionally echo the drop of a fourth from Eb to Bb in bars 8-9. 
The constantly changing relationship of serial and rhythmic elements is the main- 
spring of Schoenberg’s technique of developing variation. It is the cardinal feature 
of his later style, and it places the essence of the music in the vigour of the phrase. 


The first thematic group consists of bars 1-65. It contains various subordinate 
ideas, but they are all related to the opening either thematically or by a special treat- 
ment of the series. The thematic derivation of most of the section is obvious enough. 
The most important subsidiary theme, however, beginning at bar 42, is related to 
the first idea by its seria! derivation. The series is again divided into the four segments 
which provide the accompanying chords at the outset, but in the new tune they 
appear in a shuffled order. Only in two passages in these 65 bars is the series used 
in a fashion not implicit in the first theme. In that following bar 25, the first half 
of the series is divided into groups consisting of notes 1, 5, 6 and 2, 3, 4. The second 
half is similarly treated. In bars 35-36, the 2nd and 5th notes are brought into rela- 
tion, and the 8th and IIth; in the second case a tritone results, an interval not 
represented in the series. 


Bars 63-65, with their slower tempo, form a kind of bridge passage to a new 
theme of a quite different, lyrical character. It is unmistakably descended from the 
lyrical second subjects of Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms, and for convenience 
I shall refer to it as the second subject. It is characterized by a triplet figure which 
derives from the first subject, but gives prominence to groups of two adjacent semi- 


2 The construction of this theme is very fully analyzed by Rufer in his book Composition 
with twelve notes related only to one another. 
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tones which have not hitherto been emphasized. A fast canonic figure follows which 
would correspond to the episode, or codetta, in classical music. The important 
element consists of detached pairs of notes which appear in bar 79 at the intervals 
of a sixth and a tritone. They emphasize the serial procedure first used in bars 35-36. 
Bars 83-94 provide an emphatic close to the section. 


The next section is cut short by another close at bars 105-110. It could be 
interpreted as the first part of the development, with the first subject in inversion 
(bars 95-98), and bars 99-104 developing 25-26, to which they are related serially. 
I prefer to regard it, however, as an immensely curtailed repeat of the exposition. 
The passage from bar 99, with its new rhythm, then becomes a second episode. 
However we may term them, the two episodes play a similar part. Both give promi- 
nence to serial procedures only briefly foreshadowed in the first part of the movement; 
both are very important in the structure of the development, which begins in the 
manner of the Viennese classics by taking them up. 


The viola part in bars 111-115 is based on the rhythm of the second episode, 
but the interval between the two final quavers is increased, reminding us of the 
first episode. The characteristic sixth and tritone follow in the new tune which 
bursts in at bar 116, and they are again produced by the treatment of the series that 
first appeared in bars 35-36. The tune also alludes to the rhythm of the second 
episode and contains elements from both the first and second subjects. 


No further structural elements are introduced. The development continues with 
a quick succession of fragments from the first group, and these build up to the re- 
‘ appearance of the main theme in bar 165. This is the climax of the movement. 
The theme is considerably extended and most of the other motifs of the first group 
appear in counterpoint with it, or one might say are recapitulated in condensed 
form, for this may be regarded as the beginning of a highly developmental recapitula- 
tion. This is why the development started in a simple manner with a tune and 
accompaniment. The centre of gravity comes late, as so often in Haydn. In bars 
185-7 we get a version of the bridge passage and the second subject follows in 
counterpoint with the tune from the development. The remaining themes of the 
first group are then recapitulated, with a remarkable development of the tune from 
the developinent in bars 212-220. Next, as one might expect, the two episodes 
appear in conjunction, at bar 221, and the coda follows at 239. This is based almost 
entirely on the first subject, but the second subject puts in a brief appearance in bars 
258-264, and lends its lyrical character to the first subject in the ensuing bars, down 
to 273—a most beautiful passage. 


I have, of course, only touched the fringe of the thematic work of this move- 
ment, but I have tried to suggest how the main themes are characterized and preserve 
their identities even when they are deliberately brought into relation with one another 
so that their affinities are emphasized and their meaning enriched. The interplay 
of the basic series and the rhythmic forms may be compared to that of harmony 
and melody in Wagner, who in setting the melody of one motif to the harmony of 
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another, can at once illumine the moment and give fresh point to the structure. 
I have not been able to show how the accompaniments are invariably thematic in 
character, though this is a part of the extraordinary richness of the music. It is not 
a matter of presenting ideas simultaneously; too many ingenious combinations 
can be tiresome, and although there is a tendency towards this sort of thing in 
Schoenberg’s early works it is not to be found in those of his maturity. The fore- 
ground of his canvas is never overcrowded; the richness is in the middle and far 
distance as well, and in the relation of one plane to another. Dodecaphony is Schoen- 
berg’s means to this end. He tells us that it is neither necessary nor even desirable 
to hear every transformation of the series in the course of a composition. Perhaps 
we may compare what we do not hear in this way to the haze of the far distance, 
always remembering that we are speaking only of this one aspect of the music, the 
lucidity of which we may perceive at other musical levels. Beyond the foreground 
lies a long perspective of affinities and associations which constantly reveal new 
meaning as familiarity instructs us, and we see further into the background. This 
is not new in music. It seems to me to be the special quality which often distinguishes 
the great German or Austrian masters from their contemporaries of comparable 
stature in other countries. We find it in Bach, not Handel; Wagner, not Verdi; 
Schoenberg, not Stravinsky. Dodecaphony might appear to be particularly suited 
to this kind of music, but in fact it looks as though the genius who can invest the 
completely thematic texture theoretically provided by the method with real musical 
point will be as rare as his counterpart has been in the past. 


II 

There is a limit to what we may hope to discover in examining a piece of music 
for the principles that underlie its organization. In the last resort even the simplest 
tonal music cannot be fully explained, but we are usually satisfied if we can account 
for a progression in terms of certain agreed traditional formulae or procedures. 
If I cannot explain every note in the first bars of Schoenberg’s quartet, I can at 
least show how I think it might be explained in principle. It is true that the twelve- 
note structure provides a complete explanation of why the notes are as they are, 
but it is an explanation which leaves everything, or almost everything, unexplained. 
We have all read enthusiastic accounts of the masterly logic of passages of this kind 
in Schoenberg, but though masterly logic may be there, it does not consist merely 
in setting a number of patterns of twelve notes side by side. There is no good reason 
why they should make musical sense, and we could all invent similar examples that 
would not. But Schoenberg’s do. (It must be the basic assumption of this talk 
that these bars, and any others we may touch on, do constitute an intelligible, eloquent 
musical statement. This is a fact that is not subject to proof in relation to this or 
any music whatever. Conviction comes only through the sound, and my object is 
to suggest some reasons why the music does make sense.) Those who point to 
dodecaphonic structure as being in itself a sufficient explanation of our satisfaction, 
may urge that the composer is justified in asking us to listen in dodecaphonic terms. 
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We habitually co-operate with composers by accepting certain conventions of tonal 
organization, like modality or tonality, or of form, like fugue or sonata, and we may 
well learn to accept dodecaphonic premises. We are, however, dealing with a method, 
not a system. It does not provide the minimum of musical literacy guaranteed by 
Kitson, or Hindemith. True, in the last few years a number of pedagogic works 
have appeared with the object of making dodecaphony safe for all. They artfully 
give preference to some of the more acceptable possibilities, and the twelve-note 
academic is already familiar. But essentially the nature of the method is such that 
it throws the composer on the resources of his innate and acquired musicianship, 
and that is why Schoenberg insisted on his pupils studying traditional methods of 
composition, leaving it to them to decide whether they would adopt his own methods 
when they were musically of age. Dodecaphony is not self-sufficient. 


Let us examine the more strictly serial aspect of the opening. A chord that is 
made up of the notes of a known melody, and which we recognize as such, must 
certainly have a different meaning from the one it would otherwise have had, or at 
least it must have additional meaning. This is important in Schoenberg, and the 
close relationship of the horizontal to the vertical is often very obvious. In bars 6-9 
for instance, the accompanying chordal versions of the three-note groups follow 
immediately after the melodic forms. Here our response to the harmony must 
unquestionably be affected by its relation to the melody even at first hearing, whether 
or not we are conscious of it. But a vertical reflection of a melody is not automatically 
a serviceable or pleasing chord, and I think we must look for additional explanations, 
particularly as the kind of sonorities we are dealing with here are not always produced 
in a fashion that would allow of this interpretation. Moreover the first bar or so 
cannot be heard in this way because the vertical forms are heard before the melodic 
ones. We cannot know that the chords are foreshadowing the melody till later. 
So we are no nearer an explanation of the intelligibility of the opening the first time 
we hear the work. 


It is a truism that all art depends on the associations acquired by certain con- 
ventions. The innovator does not discover a means of expression valid for all 
mankind, but one which is intelligible to those who share his own artistic tradition 
and will understand his modification of the received order. It is often claimed that 
certain artists have made a complete break with tradition. Even supposing this 
could be done, the result could have no meaning. I think we shall not go wrong 
in examining Schoenberg’s musical statements for traditional elements of a more 
direct kind than those inherent in the method. 


Unusual sonorities are sometimes said to be acceptable if they are produced 
by the logic of the parts. We are often told that this principle is to be found in an 
extreme form in Schoenberg where counterpoint reigns supreme and the vertical 
aspect of the sound is left to look after itself. This is most misleading. It suggests 
such devices as rigorous contrary motion which scarcely occur at all in Schoenberg. 
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In the first two bars of the quartet all the parts except the viola in bar 2 echo one 
of the two halves of the tune. The correspondences are inexact, as though tonal. 
These little figures are not in themselves sufficiently autonomous in character to 
dictate the chords, though we may allow some importance to the motival relation 
at least between the melody and bass. One thing that is very noticeable, however, 
is the frequent stepwise progression of the parts. When all four parts are moving, 
frequently two or even three proceed by tones or semitones. This is very common 
in Schoenberg, although the eye may sometimes overlook it in the score because 
seconds are often changed into sevenths or ninths: there is a simple example in bar 11 
where the three accompanying parts leap upward instead of following a smoother 
course. This presents no problem to the ear. Stepwise movement may also be implied 
where the parts cross. Thus, in the first two bars the two violins are converging on 
the note D, though I do not, of course, mean that these synthetic parts should be 
followed musically. Whether direct or implied, stepwise motion fulfils precisely the 
same function here as it does in traditional harmonic writing, and particularly in 
chromatic harmony—that of lending coherence to the progressions. Here, then, 
we have one element of the musical thought which is a part of our musical tradition 
at quite a simple level. It leads straight to another, more fundamental one: the 
parts move in response to the tensions they impose on one another, and these tensions 
resolve in the sort of way we should naturally expect. This principle affects nearly 
every note, but let us look at a very few points. The melody relies on the accompani- 
ment, as it would in tonal music, for support, that is, to clarify its course. In the 
first two bars the melody and bass constantly clash at the semitone, as it were, one of 
them moving a semitone away in response on each occasion. The bass is always 
particularly important, another symptom of Schoenberg’s traditionalism. Each part 
in the seventh-chord on the third beat of bar 2 resolves in the direction one would 
expect. It is not, of course, a matter of chromatic alterations heard against the 
expectation of a traditional resolution. The point is that the tensions still have 
their traditional force. A falling interval in the tune as the result of a seventh tension 
with the bass is typical of this whole passage. In bar 1 the D makes a seventh with 
the viola D#, not the bass, but in bars 3 and 4 we have accentuated Ab falling to 
unaccentuated G against Bb in the bass, and immediately followed by a further fall 
to F# against A in the bass. In bar 7, B in the melody against C in the bass does 
not fall because the other notes of the chord give it something of the feeling of a 
leading note. It rises a fourth, but a C in that octave follows in the viola part. In 
bar 11, G in the melody makes a ninth with the bass and rises to a tenth. The C 
immediately following makes the usual seventh with the bass before falling to E. 
More striking still, the cello’s F# in bar 12 is given the value of a minim instead of 
following the rhythm of the 2nd violin and viola, specially, in my view, to clash with 
the Ff of the tune and give extra strength to the downward plunge of a fifth to Bp. 
Since the tensions are treated analogously to suspensions and appoggiature in tonal 
music, they are naturally closely bound up with questions of spacing and accentuation. 
The spacing of the chords is always structural in intention. We have seen that bars 
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1-6, and 10-16, employ in the accompaniment only chords constructed from the 
four quarters of the basic series. But there are many more than four chords because, 
apart from the fact that the melody adds an additional note which differs in every 
case, the note chosen for the bass and the spacing of the others above it leads to 
chords of entirely different function. The close relation of the tensions to accentuation, 
and hence to rhythm, is more clearly seen in contrapuntal passages. Almost every 
page of the score furnishes examples, and the point would scarcely need labouring 
were it not that we hear so much about the small importance of vertical coincidence 
in Schoenberg. That this interpretation should be put forward at all is certainly 
a tribute to the impression of strength and autonomous vigour given by the melodic 
lines, but in fact the textures are always conceived as a whole, each line defining and 
strengthening the other. In such a passage as bars 188-194, for instance, the rhythms 
are inseparable from the tensions, though not completely governed by them. In 
tonal music an appoggiatura must be stressed, but there is no set rule about the 
exact moment of its resolution. If there were, we should be saved many problems 
in our performances of 17th and 18th century music. Schoenberg’s far more complex 
tensions affect the rhythm in just the same proportion. In certain respects, then, the 
musical thought that lies behind his sonorities, so much more complex than those 
of his great contemporaries, is perhaps more traditional than theirs. This state of 
affairs is precisely reflected in the rhythm. Virgil Thomson points this out by mistake, 
when he criticizes the rhythm almost in one breath for being naive and chaotic. He 
has sensed the traditional element and the originality, but missed the totality of the 
style. 


It is impossible to discuss further the traditional elements in Schoenberg’s practice 
without recourse to the vocabulary associated with tonal music. Schoenberg wrote 
that ‘even a slight reminiscence of the former tonal harmony would be disturbing, 
because it would create false expectations of consequences and continuations. The 
use of a tonic is deceiving if it is not based on all the relationship of tonality’. | 
think these words are over-emphatic in one sense. They warn us that we are not to 
listen for functional tonality, and in this respect they can only be taken literally. But 
reminiscences of the music which was based on ‘the former tonal harmony’ are 
constantly present; they affect our spontaneous response to the sound, and I think 
we should not ignore the fact. If they are not used consciously with a defined purpose, 
neither are they to be dismissed as irrelevant or accidental. In describing them we 
must use the only terms available to us. The melody of the first two bars is made 
up of the triad of D minor with the leading note, flattened sixth and Phrygian or 
Neapolitan second. I have already pointed out how the two violin parts close in 
upon D, which actually arrives in the bass. The fifth, F to C, in the first bar of the 
bass might suggest the relative major, but the second chord is very ambiguous, and 
to my ear the C# minor triad is the predominating factor in it. This is an instance 
where Hindemith’s best interval test works, though it is often inapplicable to Schoen- 
berg. To my ear again, the next chord, followed by A in the tune, points to the 
dominant of D, so that the second chord of bar | suggests a sidestep from the tonal 
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field, whereas the first chord in bar 2 sounds within it, though this is almost the 
same chord structurally. It is a characteristic of tonality that the same kind of chord, 
the minor triad for instance, sounds quite different, that is, functions differently, 
according to its place in the tonal field. I think no one can miss the functional 
difference between these two chords, in whatever terms they chose to explain it. 
My explanation may seem rather fanciful, but I think it is supported by a compari- 
son of these two bars with a passage from the Variations on a Recitative for organ, 
written a few years later than the quartet. It is in the key of D minor. The theme 
is a bass line, and the first variation is almost equally important for the material 
of the work. The tune of the last four bars follows the same contour as the first 
two bars of the quartet. The first three chords of this passage (Ex. 2) contain all 
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el 
the twelve notes apart from C (which is prominent at the end of the previous phrase), 
and the harmony bears a strikingly close relation to that of the first bar of the quartet. 
The second chord is the same as the first in the quartet, with the addition of Ab in 
the bass, and the next harmony is essentially a simultaneous presentation of the 
3rd and 4th chords in the quartet. It is worth noticing that the texture of the tonal 
version is more complex than that of the dodecaphonic one. Nearly every chord 
has five different notes. The tonal ambiguity of the dodecaphonic works is very often 
the result of what is left unexpressed. Ex. 3 shows the end of the same passage 


from the variations. It accords with the tonal organization of the whole piece, in 
which the tonic is approached less from the dominant than by steps from above 
or below, each step often harmonized as a minor triad. The analogy with the end 
of bar 2 of the quartet is close it: one respect: the tonic is presented simultaneously 
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with the approach to it, just as melodic phrases in the twelve-note works are presented 
simultaneously as chords. The ninth organ variation opens with another very typical 
cadence (Ex. 4). The second phrase shows the C# minor side-step that we have 
already encountered in bar 1 of the quartet. It is preceded by a variant of the cadence 
in Ex. 3. Now if this approach to the tonic were sounded simultaneously with its 


resolution, which the tonal procedure of the work would certainly allow, we should 
have (with the addition of a Gp) the last chord of the quartet movement, of which 
the component notes are the first six of the basic series. One is again reminded of 
the stepwise tonal organization of the organ variations, at the beginning of the 
middle section of the first theme of the quartet (bars 6 and 7). The tonal material 
is restricted here. We start with the first half of the complementary inversion of the 
series at the fifth, which gives, of course, the same notes as the last half of the previous 
series. Moreover, the melody is accompanied by its own forms, not by the remaining 
six notes. The passage would appear to be poised between the quasi-tonalities of 
C and E, a natural departure from the centre of D, to which there is an emphatic 
return in bars 10 to 14. Naturally the tonal analogies I have drawn depend in some 
degree on a subjective response to the sound, but I hope that I have succeeded in 
giving enough evidence not only to illustrate the traditional roots of Schoenberg’s 
twelve-note practice, but also to show that some of its results could appropriately 
be brought within a more traditional tonal field. I think it is along these lines that 
our more immediate and unthinking response to the music is to be explained. 


I have stressed this side of Schoenberg’s music because it is important and 
frequently ignored entirely. But I do not wish to imply that the various aspects of 
dodecaphony that I rejected as complete and self-sufficient explanations of the 
sound are unimportant. Far from it. Once we have admitted and understood the 
nature of the control exercised by the composer’s ear, we must reaffirm the profound 
effect on our listening of the unity of the horizontal and the vertical brought about 
by the method. We cannot examine the music otherwise than by analysis, but we 
must remember to put the pieces together again, for they are only aids to discussion, 
not realities. To take one practical example: I tried to show that Schoenberg’s 
treatment of tensions is closely based on traditional practice. But most of his sonorities 
are so complex that they admit of many musically acceptable resolutions. The 
method guides the choice towards a resolution that will be meaningful in terms of 
the thematic work of the piece. Every rationalization distorts in so far as it simplifies. 
There can be no substitute for listening, for the only complete picture is in the 
music itself. 
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Works written by Elisabeth Lutyens from 1952 onwards include: 


Three String Quartets, Nos. 4, 5 and 6 (1952) 

Motet for unaccompanied chorus (Wittgenstein) (1953) 

Infidelio, chamber opera for soprano and tenor soli and instru- 
mental ensemble (1954) 

Nocturnes for violin, guitar and "cello (1954) 

Valediction for clarinet and piano (1954) 

Music for orchestra (1955) 

Also 16 scores for films and 20 for radio. 


BER PELON IN: 


The Morality of Power and the 
Conquest of Serenity 


Wi Ifrid Mellers 


It is the essence of Beethoven’s personality, both as man and as artist, that he 
should invite discussion in other than musical terms. We cannot begin to understand 
him unless we recognize that for him music was not merely a pattern of sounds nor 
even merely an aural means of self-expression; it was also a moral and ethical power. 
On the other hand, if we do recognize this we may be tempted to talk about what we 
imagine to be Beethoven’s message rather than about his music; and Tovey properly 
deplored this tendency in pointing out that remarks about the French Revolution 
do not help us to listen to Beethoven’s music more sensitively or more intelligently. 


Yet the case is not as simple as Tovey makes it seem. There is a connexion 
between Beethoven’s music and the French Revolution, since even in so strikingly 
personal a work as the Fifth Symphony he was directly influenced by French revol- 
utionary music. This may not be very important. But the general relationship 
between Beethoven’s music and the idea of revolution certainly is: for if Haydn and 
Mozart were incipiently revolutionary composers, Beethoven is overtly so. The 
Fifth Symphony revolutionizes the then accepted notion of symphonic form; and its 
technical revolution is inseparable from the fact that it conveys in musical terms a 
message—a new approach to human experience. If we ignore that message we cannot 
claim to understand Beethoven; but we must be sure that the message we discover 
is Beethoven’s, and not our own or someone else’s. It must be a deduction from the 
nature of the musical technique, not something tacked on to the music fortuitously. 


Now every artist self-evidently ‘reflects’ the values and beliefs of his time; he 
has no choice in the matter, even though, like Swift, he may express them largely 
in negative terms. At the same time any truly creative artist is also making those 
beliefs. If it is true that we cannot fully understand Beethoven without understanding 
the impulses behind the French Revolution, it is equally true that we cannot fully 
understand the French Revolution without some insight into Beethoven’s music. 
Beethoven is a point at which the growth of the mind shows itself. He is a part of 
history. He is also the human spirit making history. 


Both Haydn and Mozart were aristocratically nurtured artists who lived through 
a revolutionary era; both achieved a classical equilibrium between acceptance and 
protest. In Mozart’s case one can almost equate the two sides of the balance with 
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lyrical melody and tonal drama. His equilibrium is at once a threat to and a vin- 
dication of civilization: so that we do not, in listening to his music, consciously think 
of change. But from the start Beethoven desired change. He wanted to build a new 
world; and he thought of his music as a means to that end. Yet he also still believed 
in civilization. He was born into a great musical tradition which he respected; for 
with all his disrespect towards people and things he considered unworthy, he had 
the true humility of the great. So the subversive tendencies of his music are not 
immediately evident. He accepts the conventions which he inherited from Haydn 
and Mozart: but emphasizes the revolutionary at the expense of the traditional 
features in them. 


If one considers the piano trios that comprise Beethoven’s opus 1—and still 
more the string trios of opus 3—it is clear that although they establish a strong per- 
sonality and contain remarkable audacities, they are music which Haydn would have 
recognized as having a kinship with his own. But the piano sonatas of opus 2 are 
already a new world of feeling. The dimensions of the first sonata, in F minor, are 
those of a normal classical sonata; indeed it is shorter than Haydn’s later sonatas. 
Nor is there anything unorthodox about the treatment of sonata form; indeed the 
first movement is more orthodox than most of Haydn’s mature works,with a Mann- 
heim skyrocket for first theme, a free inversion of it for second subject, and a not 
extravagant modulatory scheme in the development. It differs from Haydn, and still 
more from Mozart, in the almost complete subservience of the melodic element to 
a dynamic treatment of piano technique. This is even more strongly marked in the 
last movement, also in sonata form. This ferociously whirling toccata is an assault 
on the listener’s nerves. When a relatively lyrical theme occurs at the opening of the 
development it is of so primitive a nature that it has, intentionally or not, an effect of 
parody. One can imagine the explosive violence of the young Beethoven’s perfor- 
mance of this movement: the truculence of its abrupt conclusion. If the piece seems 
crude both melodically and rhythmically in comparision with Haydn and Mozart, 
it already shows complete self-assurance. Beethoven knows what effect he is after, 
and is willing to sacrifice much in its interests. 


Though apparently a cheerful work, compared with the F minor’s vehemence, 
the second sonata of the group (in A major) is subversive in an altogether subtler 
way. Beethoven here opens his second subject in the minor of the dominant—a 
procedure not uncommon in Haydn and Mozart. But then, in the space of twenty 
bars, the theme develops sequentially through no less than eight keys, touching on 
tonalities as remote from home (A major) as G major and B flat major! Such extreme 
modulations, if permitted at all, were normally reserved for the climax of the develop- 
ment. Here they occur in the exposition, the point of which is conventionally to estab- 
lish tonality beforedevelopment begins. Yet the effect, though startling, is not anarchic, 
because the whole of this passage has a bass line which rises by step from E up an 
octave; and then finally establishes the dominant in which the exposition concludes. 
The passage is a boldly expanded, but logically convincing dominant preparation. 
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Beethoven then attains his climax in the development by building his modulations 
not on step-wise progressions, but on a series of descending thirds. Such passages 
are an exact counterpart in musical terms to the young Beethoven’s flouting of social 
etiquette—the same motives prompted both Beethoven’s musical and his social bad 
manners. 


At first, Beethoven’s fashionable audience enjoyed his truculence. Up to a point, 
they liked being shocked by his boorish behaviour; and they found his music exciting, 
while at the same time it was based on premises they could understand. It is significant 
that the most representative music of Beethoven’s youth is in his piano sonatas. His 
early fame was as pianist and improviser; and we have seen that the piano was 
becoming, for him, a dynamic rather than a melodic instrument. His early violin 
sonatas are much less agressive than the piano sonatas of the same date. His opus 12 
remains domestic entertainment music of a personal distinction; his opus 13—the 
C minor piano sonata—is a call to arms. 


One can appreciate the force of this if one compares Beethoven’s C minor mood 
in this ‘pathetic’ sonata with the C minor of Mozart’s late fantasia and sonata in the 
same key. Mozart is fiery, but classically disciplined, even in the improvisatory 
fantasia. Beethoven cracks sonata form with a passion that is almost melodrama. 
The sonata allegro is prefaced by a slow introduction deriving from the French 
operatic overture, even to the detail of the dotted rhythm. But this introduction is 
no longer ceremonial but even more passionately subjective than C. P. E. Bach in 
its accented appoggiaturas, enharmonic modulations, and sequences: indeed it 
forcibly suggest Wagner’s Tristan. Moreover, it is not merely an introduction; it 
reappears in different keys at crucial points in the development, preceded and followed 
by dramatic silences. No composer before Beethoven had exploited silence in this 
way, so that it becomes a part of the musical argument. And although the structure 
of the sonata allegro does not itself depart from classical precedent, except for the 
tremendous stroke in the recapitulation when the syncopated minims are screwed up 
from C to D flat, it is true that the music demands a new technique of performance. 
It is not merely facetious to say that this is the first music to be composed for ten 
fingers and lock of hair. Physical gyrations of the limbs, tossings of the head, are 
unavoidable if one is to play the piece as though one believed in it. While it may be 
melodrama to Mozart’s tragedy, its implications were prodigious. 


We do not have to wait long to see the shape the prodigy will assume. In opus 
13, the classical mould is stiil evident, though the way in which the introduction is 
used threatened to break it. By the time we get to opus 27—the two sonatas which 
Beethoven described as being quasi una fantasia—subjective experience has completely 
remoulded the mould. The so-called ‘Moonlight’ sonata no longer even looks like a 
sonata. Indeed, the only sonata movement is the last; we might term its three sections 
Prelude, Interlude and Sonata. The slow prelude appears to be calm because its 
movement is smooth; but beneath the surface hides a tremendous intensity. Its binary 
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structure is like a miniature sonata movement without a second subject. We get a 
hint of its subterranean conflict when, in the third bar, the Neopolitan chord of D 
major (in C sharp minor) strangely disturbs the harmonic perspective. Then follows 
a mysterious modulation from the minor of the relative (E) to the flat submediant 
(C major)—all this in a piece in C sharp minor! But this C minor proves to be only a 
kind of ‘Neopolitan’ preparation for B minor: which leads to the subdominant 
(F sharp minor), followed by a long dominant pedal which takes us back to the tonic 
and recapitulation. The tension is expressed melodically as well as harmonically, in 
the interval of the diminished third (a ‘Neopolitan’ C natural to A sharp): this pro- 
duces acute dissonances of minor ninth and major seventh with the accompanying 
figuration (bar 16). In the pseudo-recapitulation this passage is screwed up a tone. 


The interlude that forms the second movement is in the major, D flat standing 
for C sharp. The theme is a transformed version of the prelude’s motif; but whereas 
the prelude is, in its modulations, all suppressed tension, in the interlude there is 
virtually no modulation and no tension at all. It is a dream-minuet, an illusion of 
serenity; and it is shattered by the tornado of the last movement, a full-scale sonata 
presto which in ferocity of modulatory conflict and in dynamic keyboard technique 
far outstrips anything Beethoven had attempted previously. Here the anguish that 
was deceptively hidden beneath the rocking movement of the prelude, to be soothed 
away in the illusory minuet, breaks loose; and the neapolitan relation to the flat 
supertonic which had been the root of the prelude’s tension becomes the rhetorical 
climax of the storm ‘(bar 32 et seq.). When this syncopated outburst on the flat 
supertonic reappears in D major during the recapitulation its violence is so extreme 
that the movement explodes in a rhetorical coda of seething scales and arpeggios. 
Thus in the relationship between the three movements of the sonata, form is reborn 
in the light of Beethoven’s spiritual autobiography; and the end of the sonata is like 
a bursting of dykes, a drowning of consciousness. 


This remark is specifically apt, for the work was composed during the first of the 
two spiritual crises of Beethoven’s life. He was experiencing what we would now call 
a nervous breakdown, the causes of which were complex. They had something to do 
with his relations with women, or a woman; more to do with his maladjustment to 
people and the world in general; most to do with the threat of approaching deafness, 
of which he first became aware about this time. All these causes were so subtly inter- 
linked as to be in essence one: indeed one might say not perhaps that Beethoven’s 
deafness was self-willed, but at least that it was metaphorical as well as physical. 
It was a symbol of his separation from the world; his physical deafness complements 
the spiritual isolation to which he had committed himself, even before his deafness 


was manifest. 
However this may be, it is certain that in 1802 he retired to the country, shut 


himself up in solitude, and went through a period of terrifying mental suffering. 
While in the country he wrote an extraordinary, not entirely sane document which 
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is now known as the Heiligenstadt Testament. It is not in fact a will, though it makes 
a few bequests to his brother; it is, however, a document in which, in lamenting his 
condition, Beethoven appears voluntarily to relinquish all hold on life. Some say— 
on rather inadequate evidence—that Beethoven’s sanity was preserved only by the 
love of the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, to whom he had dedicated the Moonlight 
sonata. But in any case he did not die. He came to admit that henceforth he would 
be cut off from the world physically as well as spiritually; but that in becoming a 
law unto himself he would find salvation. ‘For you, poor Beethoven’, he said, ‘there 
is no happiness to be found outside. I have no friends, must live with myself alone’. 
But his isolation is a challenge. ‘Even with the frailties of my body, my spirit shall 
dominate. ... I shall seize Fate by the throat, it shall never wholly subdue me’. If 
he despises the world, it is because ‘it never divines that music is a greater revelation 
than the whole of philosophy.’ If he has no friends in the flesh, he has them in the 
spirit. If the world is malignant and chaotic, he can create order in his art. The 
more ferocious are the blows of Fate, the more energetically must Beethoven’s will 
subdue them. His art becomes the imposition of order on chaos. The Mozartian 
equilibrium between the artist and his world has gone. Now the artist’s Will must 
shape the world anew. 


This process starts in the work which Beethoven began to conceive at Heiligen- 
stadt, though he did not complete it until some years later. His first two symphonies 
contain anticipations of his later technique, while being based on classical principles. 
They are insignificant compared with the greatest works of Haydn and Mozart, 
though fascinating as the creation of a young man of revolutionary genius working 
within an established tradition. But the third symphony is a new kind of music; 
and we can learn something about the nature of its newness from the sketch-books 
in which Beethoven recorded the gradual shaping of his works. 


Of no composition did he leave more copious annotations than of the Eroica 
symphony,’ which he was well aware was a key point in his development—and in 
that of European music. From these sketch books it becomes apparent that Beethoven 
did not, at this period of his career, begin to conceive his symphonic allegros with 
themes in what one accepts as the ‘normal’ way. He began by notating brief figures 
and rhythms, planning the whole movement as a confict and resolution of motifs 
and tonalities. The precise form of the opening theme of the Eroica emerged only 
at an advanced stage of the creative process. For Beethoven, at this period of his 
development, music is conflict, a battle with forces outside the self, before it is self- 
contained song. 


The first movement opens with two hammer-blows of Fate, on the whole orches- 
tra. Then the first theme enters, in the bass. It is not a melody, but an arpeggio of 
challenge; and it ends not in triumph but in conflict, for the bass line lands up on 
an ambiguous C sharp which might be D flat (bar 7). Out of this equivocation two 
new motifs emerge—a figure rotating around a fixed point, and a rhythmic pattern; 


1 For a detailed analysis see the Appendix to Riezler’s Beethoven. 
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these lead into a long dominant preparation in hemiola rhythm (a cross rhythm of 
3/2 against the basic 3/4). Then there is a transitional theme built on leaping ninths, 
another version of the arpeggio motive, inverted and filled in with bouncing semi- 
quavers, more dominant preparation, and then the second subject group: this is 
partially derived from the rhythmic motif and from the turning figure. This multi- 
plicity of contrasted material goes to create the longest sonata exposition yet written. 


The development is on a vast scale, modulating through two cycles of fifths: 
an upward followed by a downward cycle. Fugato adds to the excitement; and the 
climax comes in a tremendous expansion of the hemiola rhythm in which the whole 
orchestra builds up a progressively accumulating dissonance. Here the orchestra 
is used likea gigantic percussion instrument: one sees why the piano and the symphony 
orchestra, rather than the string quartet or violin sonata, were Beethoven’s favoured 
media during the middle years of his life. The screeching, percussive minor seconds of 
this climax (bars 250-280) also introduce the most remote possible modulation—to 
E minor, which stands for F flat minor, the flat supertonic. And then, in this already 
enormous movement, Beethoven gives us a new theme, which is contrasted in mood, 
though derived from the turning figure and the motif in triple rhythm. (The sketch- 
books tell us that Beethoven decided very early on that there should at this point be 
a new theme, and a modulation to the remoteness of E minor). The music slips down 
to the tonic minor, varied scraps of the initial themes reappear until softly and tenta- 
tively the horns re-enter with the arpeggio motif: only too soon, so that they clash 
with the harmony of the strings (bar 394). (Even as progressive a musician as the 
young Wagner used to ‘correct’ this passage in performance). In the recapitulation 
the ambiguous C sharp of the exposition behaves this time as though it were D flat; 
but apart from the altered modulations produced by this stroke the recapitulation 
is orthodox. No straight recapitulation could, however, be an adequate resolution 
of this cataclysmic upheaval; so Beethoven expands the recapitulation into a coda 
which is itself nearly as long as the exposition. Here the arpeggio theme is transformed 
so that the tension in its chromatic tail disappears (bar 631 et seq). It becomes jubilant 
major arpeggio; and the excitement is enhanced because the themes are combined 
in double counterpoint. Conflict becomes triumphant apotheosis. 


Both the slow movement and the scherzo are built on themes which have hidden 
affinities with the challenging arpeggio motif. In the Marcia funebre Beethoven deals, 
in the relatively static form of rondo, with the Hero’s death; in the dynamic scherzo 
with his resurgence. He was not thinking of a literal birth and death: he meant that 
for him life was the process of Becoming, so that being alive was a series of spiritual 
deaths and rebirths. The goal of the work thus proves to be the last movement, 
which is built on the monistic principle of the chaconne: variations on a bass which 
remains constant. The chaconne theme is the simplest and boldest possible version 
of the E flat arpeggio with which the symphony had opened; the battle won, the 
theme can now exult in its strength. It is significant that this theme has first been 
used by Beethoven in his ballet Prometheus, and again in the Eroica variations, opus 35. 
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Now Prometheus challenged the gods and, with the gift of fire, offered man the 
potentiality to control his own destiny. The Hero about whom Beethoven wrote his 
symphony is not of course the God-King of eighteenth century autocracy, but the 
man of strife who is the architect of a new world. Napoleon seemed such a man; 
though Beethoven contemptuously tore up his dedication when Napoleon proved 
to be only the architect of a new tyranny. In any case, the real Hero of the symphony 
is Beethoven himself, as Prometheus; and the battle he fought is not Napoleon’s but 
the terrible one he fought alone at Heiligenstadt. He was right in thinking that the 
battle for his and Europe’s salvation were closely related. Haydn and the Enlighten- 
ment had seen the alternation of Light and Darkness, Order and Chaos, as primarily 
a social evolution in which the individual played his part. For Beethoven the alter- 
nation of Life and Death has become primarily subjective: because social regeneration 
can spring only from what used to be called ‘a change of heart’. 


Immediately after he had finished the Eroica, Beethoven started work on a 
symphony in C minor, now known as No. 5. He put it aside in order to write the 
Fourth; but in the Beethovenian cycle the Fifth is the natural successor to the Third, 
for it develops still further the technique of thematic transformation. The Fifth is 
the state of Becoming in music, as Bach’s last chorale prelude is the state of Being. 
The movements are not four more or less closely related pieces. They are evolving 
facets of experience which grow, or are willed, to an inevitable end. The ‘form’ is 
the process of evolution, like life itself. 


The assertion of the Will in the Eroica had called for a gigantic expansion in the 
dimensions of the classical symphony. In the Fifth, Beethoven concentrates, and 
thereby intensifies, his power. In its aggressive metrical patterns and contrasts of 
tonality the first movement is the most vehement conflict piece that had ever been 
written. But Beethoven’s intention was not merely to fight a hostile world and an 
obdurate destiny, but also to subdue them. And in fact each movement is dominated 
by the same thematic contour, which is transformed during the course of the symphony. 
In the first movement it takes this shape—a rising minor sixth and seventh, with their 
expression of yearning: followed by a falling and rising third: followed by the minor 
triad.” The music continually seeks the stability of this arpeggio phrase, with its 
implied tonic and dominant; and is repeatedly frustrated by the interjections of the 
rhythmic ‘Fate’ motif. 


In the slow movement each of these three elements reappears, slightly modified, 
in the passive key of the flat submediant. This more lyrical version of the theme is a 
dream of serenity, which is destroyed by the Fate rhythm (associated with a tonally 
disruptive diminished seventh), and then transformed into a battle-cry in C major. 
Rondo form is here used to express unresolved fluctuations between submission to 
dream and challenge to reality. In the scherzo the ‘basic’ theme is even more clearly 
evident; until, through the strange melodic wanderings over the dissonant tympani 
note in the coda, the latent theme emerges in the last movement, born afresh. Now 


*For a detaiied analysis see Rudolf Reti: The Thematic Process in Music. 
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the last phase of the theme appears first, translated into jubilant major arpeggio: 
the rising major sixth and seventh follow (bar 26 et seq.). The fateful rhythm which 
pervades the figuration is no longer threatening, but an expression of power; even 
the direct reminiscence of the scherzo’s battle resolves tension into arpeggio. One 
might almost say that the form of the symphony is the search for the shape which 
the implicit theme takes in the last movement. At the end even themes are unnecessary ; 
the blaze of C major is enough, for we hear it as though for the first time. A new 
world and a new sound are born. This is literally true, for Beethoven’s orchestra 
has no precedent. No-one before had used trombones in the way Beethoven exploits 
them at their first entry in the major apotheosis, while piccolo and double bassoon 
are added purely as noise, to extend the sonorous resources. 


In the Fifth Symphony Beethoven has imposed unity on chaos, integrating highly 
disparate modes of experience. This is reflected both within the single movements, 
and in the relationship between the movements. The first three movements are not 
fully intelligible except in relation to the last; and in all his mature music Beethoven 
seeks, under the pressure of experience, for new relationships between his basic 
principles of sonata, variation and rondo—to which he later added fugue. This 
inter-relation exists too between groups of works; we may regard the third and fourth, 
and the fifth and sixth symphonies as complementary. 


Beethoven is a composer of strife, and strife between wildly contrasting kinds of 
experience may sometimes be not tragic but comic. We are apt to forget that Beet- 
hoven’s music is often funny; and we have some excuse for forgetting, since his 
humour is a disruptive force, like his passion. Both his humour and his self-assertion 
are a dramatic threat to complacency. We are told that after Beehoven had held his 
audience spellbound with the rhetoric or pathos of his improvisation he was liable 
to round on them with a burst of raucous, scarifying laughter, calling them dolts or 
blockheads. The humour in his music is often similar in effect. Perhaps humour is 
not the word, and we may rather find in Beethoven’s music an exaggerated form of 
the intense levity which characterizes the classical tradition, but disappears in the age 
of romanticism. 


Intense levity we may certainly find in the fourth symphony. It opens in archaistic 
fashion with a slow introduction, solemn, veiled in tonality and orchestration. This 
heroic sublimity is then abruptly debunked by a burst of Beethoven’s raucous mirth— 
a tootling, footling allegro theme like those of the buffo overture or the early rococo 
symphony. During the development, however, the most weird things happen to this 
frivolous tune; and the recapitulation is approached by a mysterious passage of 
enharmonic modulation, in which a pianissimo pedal note on the timpani gradually 
changes its significance from A sharp to the tonic B flat (bar 270 et seq.). This is a 
musical pun, and puns are supposed to be funny. But the effect of the passage as a 
whole is far from comic; it is dramatic, and still more, strange. And its strangeness 
was already implicit in the mysterious equivocations of the slow introduction: so 
that, as things turn out, it is not the sublime but the debunker who is debunked. 
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Things are not what they seem. There are no clear cut barriers between the varieties 
of human experience: the solemn may be absurd, the absurd sinister; the simple, 
mysterious; the mystery an illumination. 


Before he had finished the Fifth, Beethoven had already started work on a sixth 
symphony: in this case he deliberately devised it as a companion piece. The Fifth is a 
work about Experience: suffering, frustration, conflict lead to rebirth. The Sixth is 
its polar opposite, dealing with the state of Innocence. It is ‘pastoral’ not because it 
depicts the external sights and sounds of nature (though it does that to some extent) 
but because it expresses a peasant simplicity which is the opposite of Beethoven’s 
tormented self-consciousness. Haydn accepted Nature as the background to human 
life, and—in The Seasons—indicated that the ‘laws’ of Nature were to some extent a 
guide to human conduct. Mozart rejected Nature in favour of human beings. Beet- 
hoven, on the other hand, used Nature as a refuge from people, saying that only when 
alone with meadows, woods and hills did his spirit feel entirely free. As his deafness 
increased he became more and more devoted to solitary country walks. 


Later, an ambivalence between a peasant-like innocence and the artist’s self- 
consciousness was to be the impulse behind Schubert’s most representative music; 
and in Beethoven’s own last works we shall see him attaining, in a reborn technique, 
an innocence which is the ripest fruit of experience. The innocence of the Pastoral 
Symphony is distinct from either of these. One might almost say that it is a deliberate 
study in innocence by a sophisticated consciousness: Beethoven depicts the state in 
which he is not, because he cannot understand Experience unless he also knows what 
Innocence is. So the work is in essence a paradox: a sonata with the minimum of 
conflict! Tonic and dominant are musical symbols of stability and simplicity, and all 
the main subjects of the Sixth are pervaded by tonic and dominant arpeggios. An 
extraordinary proportion of the work is based harmonically on static tonic or domi- 
nant chords as a pedal; in the last movement the ‘bagpipe’ chord of the open ninth 
compresses tonic and dominant into one chord (bar 5 et seq.). The only section of the 
symphony to be more richly harmonized is the Storm: and this is an objective presen- 
tation of conflict, in the archaic fashion of the operatic storm (scurrying scales and 
diminished sevenths), instead of the subjective drama of sonata style. The peasant 
consciousness has its storms in the outside world, without being racked by inner 
conflict; the only characteristically Beethovenian feature is the transformation of the 
theme when the storm is over. 


The treatment of the development section in the first movement is especially 
interesting. Here, of course, the conflict and drama ought to occur. In fact, there 
is no conflict: Beethoven avoids it by making his modulations simply an effect of 
colour. One rhythmic motif and one major triad are repeated innumerable times in a 
cycle of descending thirds, with changing instrumental colours. The effect is signifi- 
cantly like many of Schubert’s modulations to the submediant; modulation becomes 
not strife, but a luxurious relapse into sensuous enjoyment; Beethoven suns himself, 
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like a cat, in these warmly floating triads. As a whole, the symphony contains many 
anticipations in scoring and harmony of Schubert and even Wagner: consider the 
romantic use of horn and woodwind in the telescoping of tonic and dominant seventh 
in the last movement (bars 57-64); or the climacteric use of the chord of the ninth 
(bar 227). 


Though its simplification of technique was a part of Beethoven’s evolution, the 
Sixth Symphony is in some ways a ‘sport’ in his creative career. In the Seventh he 
carries on from the point where the Fifth left off. Conflicts are seething beneath the 
surface—Beethoven’s modulations have never been more ruthlessly abrupt, and the 
whole work is obsessed by the same contrast between tonic and flat submediant as 
occurs in the Sixth, only it is no longer submissive, but a dramatic event. These 
conflicts are now, however, obliterated by the ferocious assertion of metre; the wilder 
the passion, the more vehement is Beethoven’s desire to control it, come what may. 
Thus the first movement has only one basic rhythm and one theme; at least if there is 
a second subject it serves no function as contrast. Even the frenzy of the last movement 
is strictly controlled. The coda owes its shattering power to the fact that the whirling 
scales in which it explodes reveal themselves—if only to our subconscious minds—as 
the fulfilment of the solemn rising scales of the introduction to the first movement. 
There is still law and order in Beethoven’s wild music, though he has become a law 
unto himself. ‘Power’, he said, ‘is the morality of those who stand out from the rest, 
and it is MINE’. That demonically obsessive rhythm, those savage transitions, 
pauses and silences, the sheer physical impact of the orchestration with its fanatically 
barking horns—have we perhaps heard these things so often that we have ceased to 
hear them at all? If we listen afresh we shall surely find this one of the most terrifying 
pieces of music ever written, far more scarifying, after a hundred and forty years, than 
Stavinsky’s Rite of Spring after forty. If it is ‘joyful’, it can only be the bloodcurdling 
joy of battle. No wonder that Weber, on first hearing the extraordinary revolving 
ostinato that introduces the coda to the first movement, said that Beethoven was now 
ripe for the madhouse. Weber was no old fogey. He was a younger man than Beet- 
hoven, clever, sensitive, one of the most progressive composers of his day. 


The Seventh Symphony relies for its impact largely on metre, tonality and scoring; 
melody is comparatively unimportant in all the movements. Indeed, almost the 
only pieces in Beethoven’s middle period in which cantabile melody is the essence of 
the music are the violin concerto and the slow movements of the third and fourth 
piano concertos, which preserve the classical relationship between concerto style 
and opera. In the Emperor Concerto, however, Beethoven associates the exhibitionism 
of the display concerto with the emotional exhibitionism of his middle years. It 
seems that in a sense Weber was right: Beethoven could have done nothing fur- 
ther along the lines of the Emperor Concerto and the Seventh Symphony without 
going mad. In any case, he wrote no more concertos; and the seventh symphony 
and its comic but scarcely less volcanic complement the eighth are followed by a 
significant gap in his creative output. For about five years he composed very little 
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music. When creative fecundity returned he was already producing music radically 
different from his previous works. How are these differences manifested in terms 
of musical technique? What do they signify in philosophical terms? 


Before we attempt to answer these questions we must look at two works which 
Beethoven composed during his fallow years. The E minor piano sonata opus 90 
resembles the middle period piano sonatas in being highly dramatic; it differs from 
them in being concentrated rather than expansive, and in using themes which combine 
trenchancy with a song-like lyricism. This sonata movement is followed by one other 
movement—a rondo in the major, on one of the loveliest song-tunes ever written. 
Conflict still exists in the modulatory episodes; but dissolves away in the lyricism. 
Now Beethoven himself said that the first movement of this sonata dealt with the 
conflicts and passions of human love—love between man and woman: and that the 
second and last movement dealt with their consummation and resolution. Into this 
rondo Beethoven introduced streams of trills, written out as semiquavers; and we 
shall see in a moment that trills came to have a peculiar significance for Beethoven 
in his last years. 


Shortly after writing this sonata Beethoven returned to the violin and piano duo. 
During his ‘middle’ period his opus 47 had been his only attempt to apply the shock 
tactics of his piano and orchestral music to the relatively inapposite medium of the 
violin sonata. Now, in these transitional years, he creates in his opus 96 a first 
movement in which the mysterious drama of the modulations is absorbed into the 
radiant lyricism of violin melody; a slow movement which is a hymn-like aria typical 
of Beethoven’s final years; and a rondo which is a subtly dramatic metamorphosis of 
the innocence of popular song. In all the movements trills play a significant part. 
Both opus 90 and opus 96 seem to attain the peace of earthly love; and perhaps their 


trills suggest that, for Beethoven at least, earthly love was a necessary step towards 
heavenly. 


With the Hammerklavier sonata opus 106 we cross the threshold into Beethoven’s 
reborn world. The first movement in many ways carries on from the Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies. It is one of the most titanic of Beethoven’s conflict pieces, based 
on assertive metre and modulation. These qualities are, however, modified by several 
features. The second subject is extremely cantabile in character, and is accompanied 
by extended trills; there is a considerable amount of fugato writing in the development; 
and these passages tend to employ a hollow, wide-spaced texture very different from 
the massive, percussive keyboard style which Beethoven exploits in the opening of 
this sonata, and consistently throughout a middle-period work such as the F minor 
sonata opus 57. The scherzo is also a development from dynamic, middle-period 
Beethoven, differing from earlier works mainly in being more elliptical; not even in 


the Eighth Symphony does Beethoven indulge in punning as terse as the conclusion 
of this movement. 
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With the slow movement, however, we approach a new conception. Here we 
have a sublime song movement in Italian aria style, even with quasi-vocal coloratura. 
Although the piece is in sonata form, it does not sound like a sonata movement. The 
second subject does not serve as a dramatic contrast, but is an unbroken lyrical 
evolution from the first; and the subtle modulations that occur (for instance, the 
Neapolitan G major within F sharp—really G flat—minor) are harmonic ‘colourings’ 
rather than incidents in a tonal argument (bar 14). The brief development section 
is also a climax to the expanding lyricism; and the recapitulation is so long and 
so floridly decorated that it sounds like, and is, a further lyrical growth of the themes. 
Rhetorical passion dissolves into melody. 


Then follows a strange interlude like a recitative, out of which the last movement 
strives to emerge. Gradually it gathers momentum until it bursts into a stupendous 
fugue: the lyrical evolution of the adagio leads into the principle of Unity itself. But 
it is a fugue such as never was before or since—a titanic assertion of power. Unity 
is attained, but after how wild and terrible a struggle. If in the Fifth Symphony 
Beethoven is in conflict with the forces that threaten the fulfilment of personality, 
with fate or providence or a hostile society, here he is in conflict with himself. He 
strains to make the ultimate assertion: I will NOT be divided, I WILL be whole. 
The screaming trills which dominate the theme and therefore the contrapuntal texture 
would seem to express the anguished determination to achieve unity of being; and 
in the serene D major episode which succeeds the most prodigious of all the climaxes 
he is afforded a brief visionary glimpse of the peace which this grinding movement is 
seeking. Here the parts move mainly by step, and the texture is as luminous as in the 
main fugue it is opaque. The grinding quality of the music is expressed in the struggle 
with the medium itself: which is why attempts to orchestrate this work—or the 
comparable Grosse Fuge for string quartet—are misguided. The fugue is almost 
unplayable because it is an experience that is almost unattainable. Even Beethoven 
does not fully attain it here. The vocal-seeming D major episode is soon routed by 
the trills of the first fugue subject; the movement ends in wild disintegration, only 
partially redeemed by a final assertion of the Will. So the sonata ends at the point 
where it started; and the cycle begins afresh. 


What Beethoven strives after in opus 106 he achieves in his last three sonatas, 
especially the last of all, opus 111. Here the first movement is a profound fusion of 
the contradictory principles. of sonata and fugue. There is one theme, tense in its 
harmonic implications, which acquires a more relaxed and cantabile quality when 
freely transformed in inversion for the second subject (in the flat submediant again). 
This theme is treated now in fugato, now in sonata style. The two principles are 
resolved in the coda that provides a transition into the second and last movement. 
The reconciliation of sonata conflict and fugal unity flows into the oneness of the 
Arietta with variations. The adagio of opus 106, though it no longer sounds like a 
dramatic conflict, is still a sonata movement; in this Arietta the tonal conflict of the 
first movement is stilled in heaven. The texture is almost purely diatonic—it even 
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suggests a Palestrina-like modality; and the theme, having been conceived during the 
turmoil of the first movement, with the introduction’s fierce descending diminished 
seventh translated into a serene fourth, is not again transformed. Rather are the 
variations the continuous flowering of melody, resembling not so much the eighteenth 
century notion of variation as the sixteenth century principle of divisions on a ground 
—a technique whereby a melody is progressively decorated by being divided into 
smaller note values. Finally the divisions become so rapid and so ecstatic that there 
is nothing left except dissolving trills. The searing trills of opus 106 have found their 
rest in the unity of being which is sometimes called paradise. Something similar 
happens at the end of the greatest of all works in variation form—the Diabelli Varia- 
tions opus 120. 


Now just as Haydn and Mozart had used symphonic technique within their 
liturgical counterpoint,so they—and Beethoven himself—had all used fugal techniques 
in their sonata movements long before this. But Haydn’s counterpoint is symphonic 
and Mozart’s (even in the last movement of the Jupiter) is operatic; while Beethoven’s 
fugato in the coda to the finale of the Fifth Symphony is simply a rhetorical means of 
increasing the excitement. None of them had attempted the identity of opposites 
which Beethoven seeks in his final works. For here he combines the dualistic idea of 
key conflict with the apparently irreconcilable idea of melodic growth and fugal 
unity: principles which would seem to be apposite to earlier, more unified societies. 
In so doing Beethoven has once more re-created form itself. It is worth noting that 
during his unproductive period preparatory to the last phase, Beethoven made a 
detailed study of the music of Bach, especially of the Art of Fugue; and that he devoted 
a good deal of attention to Palestrina also. 


Similarly Beethoven had used the technique of division-variation in earlier 
works. The variations that form the slow movement of the Appassionata sonata, for 
instance, are a set of divisions which are completely static: the theme is not trans- 
formed and the movement is entirely without modulation or conflict of any kind. 
The difference between this movement and the late variation movements lies in the 
fact that in the late works song melody has become the core of the music. The tune 
of the slow movement of opus 57 is not significant in itself, and is not intended 
to be; the point of the movement is to serve as a static contrast to the dynamism of 
the two allegros. Indeed, it is a dream, like the interlude in the Moonlight sonata: an 
illusion of peace which is brutally shattered by the ferociously metrical assertion 
of the finale’s diminished sevenths. But the song melodies that are the basis of the 
variations in the Archduke trio, or still more in the piano sonatas opus 109 and 111, 
are all Beethoven knows in earth or heaven, and all he needs to know. The divisions 
into which they flower are not a dream, but a vision. And—particularly in opus 111— 
the rebirth of Song is also an escape from metre: a liberation from the shackles of 
Time. 


In orchestral music Beethoven never reached this point. The Ninth Symphony 
occupies a transitional position similar to the Hammerklavier sonata. It is a vast 
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expansion of the technique of thematic transformation which Beethoven explored 
in the Fifth, in that all the themes of the work are inter-related and coalesce in the 
song theme of the finale: the point of the ‘retrospective’ introduction to the last 
movement is precisely to reveal these interrelations before song melody suggests the 
physical introduction of the human voice. The technique of division appears in the 
adagio; the finale is a gigantic fusion of variation and rondo. 


But it is in the Missa Solemnis that Beethoven attains his most monumental 
expression in this last period. The work is symphonic in that, like the Ninth Symphony, 
it is thematically generative; but this style is now fused with a contrapuntal technique 
that is, like Bach’s, basically vocal and, in the Incarnatus and Sanctus, almost as 
strictly modal as Palestrina. The Benedictus is pure song melody, soaring into 
ecstatic trills, like the Arietta of opus 111. So there is no real distinction between the 
God Beethoven worships in his Mass and the God he discovers in his last instrumental 
works: indeed he once said, ‘The relationship of men towards art is religion’. In the 
Credo, dogma is reduced to a minimum; Christ for him is spirit incarnate, and there- 
fore himself in the moments of raptus for which he lived and (spiritually) died. He 
would not, of course, have said blasphemously that he lived and died (several times) 
to save mankind; but when he called the Agnus Dei ‘a prayer for inner and outward 
peace’ he had certainly come to feel that the peace he had himself created in the 
Benedictus was the only resolution of conflict within the soul or without. He seems 
to regard the trumpery hurly-burly of the world, which so oddly surges up in the 
Agnus, from an immense, almost god-like height. 


Yet monumentality—god-like or human—is not the most representative quality 
of Beethoven’s music in his last years. The string quartet is the quintessential medium 
of his ‘late’ phase, as the piano was of his youth, and the symphony orchestra of his 
middle period. Previously, he had devoted comparatively little attention to the 
quartet which, as a concourse of equal-voiced melody instruments, did not naturally 
lend itself to his dynamic style. When, in the opus 18 series, he composes a quartet 
in C minor to some extent inspired by Mozart’s G minor quintet, he does all he can 
to imbue Mozart’s taut tragedy with rhetorical melodrama; while in the only quartets 
of his middle period, the three of opus 59, and opus 74, he inflates the quartet into a 
pseudo-symphonic style. The linear nature of quartet writing prompts him to create 
themes rather more lyrical than his symphonic motifs; but the first movement of 
opus 59 No. | is not only symphonic in its dimensions; even the texture acquires a 
symphonic richness and solidity. Though written with superb effectiveness for the 
instruments this is hardly a true quartet style. 


An authentic quartet idiom appears for the first time in the F minor, opus 95. 
The first movement is symphonic in that, as Tovey said, an immense drama is packed 
into a few minutes; but its extreme concentration relates it to a movement such as the 
scherzo of the Hammerklavier sonata. The second movement is a cross between 
lyrical song and fugue. The flow of the lines purges the chromatic harmony of sub- 
jective emotion, much as it does in the polyphony of Bach. This is probably the 
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earliest instance of Beethoven’s creative ‘rethinking’ of Bach’s style. Already the 
texture has acquired that luminosity typical of the slow movements of Beethoven's 
last years. 


Perhaps the most comprehensive, and certainly the most complicated of Beet- 
hoven’s late quartets is the C sharp minor, opus 131, which Beethoven himseif 
believed to be his greatest work. The first movement is pure monism, pure fugue, 
completely thematic to its smallest detail. The texture of the music is as smoothly 
vocal as a fugue of Bach or even a seventeenth-century polyphonist; yet the aug- 
mented second within the theme imbues the harmony with an acute inner tension. 
Only in the last movement shall we become fully aware of the spiritual turmoil that 
has gone to create this painful serenity. 


Then there is an abrupt transition to a scherzo in sonata form but with only one 
subject. This is in the apparently remote key of D major. Again, the significance of 
this modulation, in relation to the fugue, will be revealed in the final allegro. Only 
then shall we understand why the scherzo theme, for all its contrasting emotional 
temperature, should have a hidden affinity with the theme of the fugue. After the 
scherzo, an odd recitative passage leads into the great central piece, an aria with 
variations in A major (again the flat submediant, the key of relaxation which Beethoven 
favours for so many of his late slow movements). Like the Arietta of opus 111, this 
is the flowering of melody: lyrical generation creates divisions, fugato, and finally 
‘a halo of trills’, to use Tovey’s profoundly appropriate metaphor. 


Then follows a strict scherzo, the theme of which is again obscurely related to 
the fugue subject. If this is a dance movement, with a landler-like trio, it never 
suggests the exuberant earthiness of Beethoven’s middle years, nor even Schubert’s 
nostalgia for a sensuous beauty that has passed. The texture is now ethereal, other- 
worldly. The last movement is prefaced by an arioso passage balancing that between 
the D major scherzo-sonata and the variations. Here the original fugue theme stirs, 
as it were, in its chrysalis, striving to emerge into aria. When, however, the last 
movement finally burst upon us we find that we face directly the passions that had 
been resolved into fugue and lyrical variation. For this is a dramatic sonata movement 
on a theme which is a freely inverted version of the fugue subject. The harmonic 
tension of the augmented second has, in this transformed version, become more 
obtrusive; while the development involves a modulation first to the relative minor of 
the flat supertonic, then to the flat supertonic itself—the key of the sonata scherzo 
that had followed the fugue. In the recapitulation and coda occurs a fight between 
unifying, stabilizing fugato and sudden eruptions of flat supertonic scales. Fugal 
unity achieves its victory, though in a singularly melancholy, drooping inversion 
of the theme, rounded off by a desperate assertion of tonic major. After this the 
work can, by implication, start again. Next time we hear the opening fugue we are 
less surprised that its vocal-seeming calm, its unified diminutions, augmentations 
and stretti, should be none the less quick with suffering. 
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As a whole, the quartet forms a kind of microcosm of European musical history. 
The drama of the sonata principle is resolved back into its elements: first into operatic 
aria and recitative—with no longer any direct suggestion of the theatre—out of which 
the interior drama of sonata had grown; then into the rediscovered unity of song- 
variation and fugue. A similar process is evident in many other works, such as the 


A flat piano sonata opus 110: and most subtly of all, perhaps, in the last quartet 
opus 135. 


The first movement is an extraordinarily terse example of Beethoven’s technique 
of thematic creation: the basic material of the work germinates, as it were before our 
eyes or ears. The scherzo is Beethoven’s middle-period rhetoric restated in epi- 
grammatic terms; its tonal shocks are rarefied in the tenuous texture—as is a long 
passage built on an obsessive revolving ‘cam’ comparable with the notorious osti- 
nato in the Seventh Symphony. To the slow movement, which is a cross between 
aria and variation, in the flat submediant once more, Beethoven appended the signifi- 
cant direction cantante e tranquillo. There is virtually no modulation. Melody dis- 
solves into figuration. In the introduction to the finale the theme ‘created’ in the 
first movement is stated in unison, and then in a reversion to operatic recitative. 
The allegro finale itself is halfway between sonata and fugue; and the texture grows 
increasingly rarefied until the theme has shed both sonata and operatic drama and 
become as simple as a folk-song. But this is not, like the Pastoral Symphony, a study 
in innocence: it is the innocence that is born of experience. Beethoven has gone back 
beyond sonata to opera; beyond opera to religious polyphony; beyond polyphony 
to song melody which is an end in itself; beyond song to the source of melody in 
the undivided human consciousness. 


In his last works Beethoven has given up the struggle with the external world so 
typical of the middle-period symphonies, because he has fought and won a more 
important battle in his own spirit. He had wished to conquer himself in order to 
conquer life: ‘even with the frailties of my body my spirit shall dominate’. But now 
he says ‘O God give me strength to conquer myself, for nothing must bind me to this 
life.’ This is the profoundest sense in which his deafness is both a physical fact and a 
spiritual allegory. While Beethoven lay dying a thunderstorm was raging. Just before 
the end, he raised himself from the pillows and shook his fist defiantly at the heavens. 
Then he fell back; on his face there was an expression of infinite beatitude. His death, 
like his life, is a parable which complements his music. 


Against the theme which is stated in unison at the beginning of the finale to his 
last quartet, Beethoven wrote the words ‘Muss es sein? Es muss sein.’ This musical 
motif has been derived from the thematic discovery of the first movement. The first 
half of it—the question—is tense, with a diminished fourth; the second half—the 
answer—is relaxed, with a perfect fourth. From this, the angelically child-like song 
of the coda is evolved. Now Beethoven said that the words he wrote against the theme 
had reference to a request by his housekeeper for more money. Possibly they did: 
the explanation is typical of the Beethoven who would rend his audience’s awe-struck 
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silence with harsh mirth. But the words are also metaphysical. The question sum- 
marizes Beethoven’s years of revolt against destiny; the answer summarizes his new- 
found humility. In his last work question and answer have become one. Like Blake, 
Beethoven knew that ‘without contraries there is no progression’. 


With the exception of Bruckner, Beethoven was the only composer born after 
Bach who had, or rather came to have, a profoundly religious mind. A movement 
like the Song of Thanksgiving on recovery from sickness (in the A minor quartet) 
is an altogether new kind of religious music, however much its modality may link it 
with techniques that were obsolete in Beethoven’s day. Haydn’s religion was ethical 
humanism and Mozart’s was love of life balanced by an acceptance of death. But 
Beethoven in his last works found, like Kant, that ‘we live in an invisible church, 
God’s kingdom is in ourselves’. Unlike Palestrina or Bach he had no accepted creed 
to help him. He had to win his joy and his peace—his unified being, his glimpse of 
paradise—out of ‘air which is now thoroughly small and dry, smaller and drier than 
the will... Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something upon which to 
rejoice’. 

And that we have paraphrased T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday is no accident. It 
is well known that Mr Eliot wrote his cycle of poems Four Quartets with the impact 
of Beethoven’s late quartets in mind. He would not claim to be a Beethoven; but in 
his smaller and more self-conscious way he has been trying—and in circumstances 
that seem now even more ‘unpropitious’ than they were in Beethoven’s day—to deal 
with precisely the kind of experience with which Beethoven was preoccupied. We 
should perhaps leave a great poet with the last word; for the conclusion of Little 
Gidding comes about as close to describing in words what Beethoven’s last quartets 
are about as is humanly possible: 


‘We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
Through the unknown, remembered gate 
When the last of earth left to discover 
Is that which was the beginning; 

At the source of the longest river 

The voice of the hidden waterfall 
And the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea. 

Quick now, here now, always 

A condition of complete simplicity 
(Costing not less than everything) 
And all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 
When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one.’ 
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Maurice Eisenberg 


Since the beginning of this century the ’cello has rapidly come to the fore as a 
solo instrument. Composers such as Barber, Bax, Bloch, Glazunov, Hindemith, 
Honegger, Kodaly, Martinu, Milhaud and Prokofiev, to mention just a few, have 
written notable works for it, and we have today many fine virtuoso ’cellists of various 
nationalities. Previously, the scope of the ’cello had been limited by its supposedly 
small repertoire and the imperfections of style that were generally accepted as being 
inevitable in the performance of difficult compositions on so ‘cumbersome’ an 
instrument. 


The change of outlook was due to the influence of Pablo Casals, who made 
*cello playing appear easy. By creating and perfecting a technique that would provide 
him with the means to express his own incomparable musical vision, he opened new 
vistas for his contemporaries and the coming generation. 


It is taking some time, however, for the ideas behind this evolution to become 
fully understood and thoroughly assimilated. Quite frequently one still finds players 
who are being taught to bow, phrase and finger in the so-called old-fashioned way, 
oblivious of bad taste and false accentuation. This is attributable to the persistence 
of a mistaken tradition that has yet to be completely discarded or at least modified 
sufficiently to meet modern needs. 


For this reason I was recently asked to help in clarifying the situation by writing 
a book on contemporary cello technique. Perhaps it was one of my main qualifications 
for this task that I had studied with so many leading ’cellists: first with those of the 
Dutch and German schools (Willem Willeke and Leo Schulz in America, Professors 
Julius Klengel and Hugo Becker in Europe), then with Diran Alexanien in Paris 
and finally with Casals in Spain and France. During my close association with 
Casals (from 1929 until the outbreak of the second World War) I had the rare privilege 
of working with him each summer at his home, at a time when he was not teaching 
generally and there was ample leisure to discuss all matters concerning ’cello playing 
and musical interpretation. 


Thus I was in a good position to see how the former awkwardness in handling 
the ’cello had been replaced by a more natural technique, formulated to serve inter- 
pretive ends. But when I discussed the playing of Casals with my teachers Klengel 
and Becker, they dismissed his daring and originality with words to the effect that 
his approach was purely personal: he was a genius and only he could use such methods. 
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Such were the prejudices of convention, and such the general apathy towards progress, 
that these distinguished masters appeared to have no desire to analyze or understand 
the diverse factors that had created the artistry they admittedly sincerely respected. 
Incredibly, they simply let it go at that! 


How well do I recall my first lesson with Casals. I had just played the Schumann 
concerto in Barcelona under his direction, and I looked forward to playing it again, 
in order to hear his criticisms. Before I had a chance to begin he asked me to sing 
the first note of its opening phrase, a semibreve E. Rather bewildered, I did this. 
He then requested me to conduct the note, as though holding a baton. He asked 
whether there were any fluctuations or curves in the line of the note when I sang or 
conducted it. I, of course, answered in the negative. “Then why do you use curves 
in your wrist and bowing when playing it on the ’cello’? he enquired. 


This was a revelation, for I suddenly realized the uselessness of the complicated 
wrist and finger-joint technique adopted by my earlier teachers, which I had previously 
accepted unquestioningly. Casals asked me to give the point serious consideration 
and then dismissed me. For many days I was obsessed by the question and set out 
to rid my playing of all superfluity of movement. By the next lesson my attitude had 
undergone a complete change, which Casals immediately noticed. This incident 
illustrates the simple, profound logic which he employs in his personal work and in 
teaching others. 

In his foreword to my forthcoming book, Violoncello Playing of Today, Casals 
clearly reveals ‘the vital importance’ that he attaches to a thorough knowledge of the 
basic principles, both for beginners, who must ‘build on a sound foundation’ and for 
advanced, talented students, who must know why they make certain actions which, 
‘although perhaps accomplished by them instinctively, require conscious understand- 
ing if they are to be applied to the utmost advantage’. I therefore propose to examine 
in this article three of the fundamental aspects of modern technique. 


First let us consider the LEFT HAND. The development of strength and 
elasticity i in the fingers constitutes one of our major problems. Formerly, the lifting 
and hitting of the fingers was done mechanically, like striking the hammers on a piano. 
Corks were often placed between the second and third fingers, so that irrespective of 
any difficulties due to the physical construction of the hand, the distances from note 
to note could be acquired automatically. This led to the production of a ‘routined’ 
but inflexible hand, and allowed very little scope for ‘expressive’ (or relative) intonation. 
Our aim, in these more enlightened days, is to co-ordinate the mechanical process of 
raising and dropping the fingers from above, essential to clear articulation, with 
the suppleness needed for the creation of what might be termed the ‘living hand’. 


By analyzing the hand and finger action in the first octave of the D flat major 
scale, we can see how such ideas work out in the lowest register, where the wide 
stretch and thick strings add to the difficulties of maintaining a homogeneous tone 
and avoiding awkward movements when passing from one position to another. 

1To be published later this year by Strad, London. 
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The low D flat should be enunciated by striking the string from above with the 
first finger, reinforced by the weight of all the others, which should be grouped over it. 
Immediately the note has been sounded the hand should begin stretching out from the 
first finger until a whole tone is spanned to the second finger E flat, forming the shape 
of a V between the two fingers. 


As soon as the E flat has been struck, the first finger should be released and closed 
up behind the second. Simultaneously, the rest of the hand should begin to open 
out again. Thus, by the time that the fourth finger has articulated the F, the first, 
second and third fingers, which have been moving constantly, should be gathered 
together behind the fourth, ready for the shift of a semitone, backed by the whole 
arm, to the first finger G flat. The fingers shifting upwards towards the little finger 
on the F should be moved lightly and held over the string without any pressure, as if 
playing a harmonic. 


The ‘cellist need only try this on the instrument to realize how much smoother the 
scale will sound than when it is played with the hand remaining outstretched in 
extended first position (D flat—E flat—F) and then shifted with a sudden jerk to the 
G flat in extended fourth position. 


Next comes the problem of co-ordinating the tone between the strings during 
the change of positions, to prevent a break in the continuity. For example, from the B 
flat (fourth finger on the C string) to the C (first finger on the G string), there is a 
backwards shift of a whole tone. Directly the B flat is struck, there should be an im- 
mediate reaction in the first finger, which should begin stretching backwards in 
preparation for falling on to the C. As soon as the C is played the whole hand should 
be pulled back into third position and closed up, with the second, third and fourth 
fingers grouped together over the first. This contraction of the left hand resembles the 
recoil of a rubber band that has been held taut by both hands and is then released 
by one of them. 


When learning to connect two positions on different strings the chief difficulty 
lies in making the movements smooth. Any sudden displacement of the hand will 
interfere with the security of the intonation and lead to an unwanted accent. To 
offset this danger when shifting to a !ower position, the thumb can be pulled back- 
wards along the neck as the fourth finger comes down on to its note, so that instead 
of being in its usual place behind the second finger it is almost opposite the first. 


In the descending scale, when stretching downwards from the first finger C in 
third position to the fourth finger B flat in fourth, the thumb and the second finger 
should move together as the hand opens out away from the extending index finger. 
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The second subject of the first movement of Beethoven’s A major Sonata (Op. 69) 
requires a singing legato. 
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Although this passage covers all four strings and passes from the low to the high 
register, the hand shifting must never be audible. When the hand moves backwards 
across the strings to a lower position, the thumb should act as a pivot over which the 
extended fingers are shifted swiftly and smoothly. 


The idea of the ‘living hand’ cannot be fully developed without also studying 
the question of hand and finger placing. As this is determined by the grouping of the 
tones and semitones, it varies according to the notation of the individual phrase. 
Consequently, it is impossible to adopt a single set position for the hand and fingers. 
There are two alternatives which should be used as occasion demands: ‘side placing’, 
with the fingers pointing towards the bridge (always the most comfortable, especially 
before upward shifts), and ‘squared,’ with the fingers at right angles to the fingerboard. 


The ascending form of the C minor scale brings a different distribution of intervals 
in the first position on every string, and provides an excellent model for the placing 
of the hand in the low register. 
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On the C string the semitone lies between the first and second fingers. It is 
followed by a whole tone which involves a stretch to the little finger on F. This means 
that the hand should be ‘squared’ to the fingerboard, otherwise probably either the 
E flat would be sharp or the F would be flat. 


On the G string, however, the semitone falls between the third and fourth 
fingers. The hand should therefore be turned to ‘side placing’ so that the fingers 
point slightly downwards. This enables the leading note, B natural, to be close 
enough to the tonic, C. 


The D string brings the semitone between the open string and the first finger, 
which has to be extended backwards so that its tip is placed as near as possible to 
the head of the ’cello. To accomplish this, the hand should be pivoted on the thumb 
while playing the open string D, so that the second finger is ‘squared’ with the finger- 
board. It should be midway between the outstretched first finger on the E flat and the 
fourth finger which is preparing to play the G. 
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On the A string, the leading note, first finger B, has again to be very close to the 
tonic. Consequently the hand should be turned to ‘side placing’, as on the G string, 
because this will allow the two finger tips to be practically touching each other. It 
will also bring the hand into a good position for continuing further up the string to 
the first finger D, when three or more octaves of the scale are to be played. 


The same principles apply in thumb position. Therefore the finger placings, 
which are again determined by the distribution of the tones and semitones, should be 
planned in the same way as those of the neck positions, although the little finger is 
not in regular use. 


‘Side placing’, which is the most natural, should be reverted to whenever practi- 
cable and adopted, in general, before moving to a higher position. However, except 
at the top of the fingerboard where the small distances between the notes simplify 
the ‘placings’, whenever two whole tones are covered between the first and third 
fingers, fine intonation can only be achieved if the hand is ‘squared’ with the strings. 
A good illustration is provided by an octave of the D minor scale, melodic form, 
fingered over the upper strings: 
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When playing expressively at a slow or moderate speed, there should be plenty 
of time to arrange the finger placings from note to note. In quick runs this is not 
possible, and the hand has to be moulded in advance to take in a series of notes. For 
instance, in the C minor scale the hand placings should be prepared while playing 
each open string, so that the fingers are ready to enunciate all the notes on the same 
string before playing the first of them. 


Finger placings must never be left to chance, although experience will help 
talented players to adopt the best ones instinctively. Even advanced ’cellists find 
that careful planning is required, particularly in rapid passages. The following bar 
from the first movement of Haydn’s D major concerto is a case where it is essential 
to know exactly how and when the hand should be turned. 
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In long ascending passages such as this, and in scales of three or four 
octaves, the first finger should remain on the string, once the A string has been reached. 
When not in use to sound a note, however, its pressure can be lightened until, upon 
arriving on its new note, the full weight is needed again. This also applies in descending 
scales. 


To ensure continuity of tone, the note before each shift requires special weight 


and concentration. For instance, in ascending through the third octave of the G 
major scale (see Ex. 6) a particular—even a seemingly exaggerated—effort should 


be made to hold the third finger on the G and the second finger on the B and the D. 
In descending, the E, C and A should be held with the first finger until the last possible 
moment before the change of position. The third and second fingers should be plucked 
back from the string with a pull of the whole forearm, so that their weight is gathered 
above the index finger. Eventually this contracting hand movement should work 
automatically in sympathy with the similar action of the thumb. 


In ascending, the thumb is shifted with the hand, as part of a movement of the 
complete forearm. On the upper ranges of the fingerboard, however, it need not 
remain in constant close proximity to the first finger, unless it is needed to play a 
note a tone or a semitone below it. The distances from note to note are so small, here, 
that the hand and fingers can be manipulated more freely if the thumb is placed a 
little further back. It should always be kept on the string, pinning it to the fingerboard. 


In descending, the thumb should be moved ahead of the hand while the first 
finger is playing its note, in order to prepare the new position of the hand. This 
backward movement of the thumb must never be made abruptly. It is similar to the 
pianist’s action in passing the thumb underneath the fingers. 


For the purpose of practising the thumb action so that it becomes quite auto- 
matic, scales should be worked to and from the top in groups of a few notes at a time, 
on the following lines: 
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Now let us turn to BOWING. It is advisable to concentrate first on matters 
affecting whole bow legato. Sectional bowing and virtuoso effects can be developed 
later, when control of the stick has been established. 


As the bow is heavier at the nut than at the point, it has to be divided very 
carefully if equality of tone is to be maintained during its entire passage. To counteract 
loss of weight as it is drawn away from the nut, the speed of its movement has to be 
adjusted so that the bow travels faster when approaching the point. On long, sustained 
down bows economy of movement is therefore essential at the outset of the stroke. 
Furthermore, the pressure on the stick from about the middle of the bow should be 
gradually increased when pulling towards the point, and released again when re- 
turning to the nut. 


The bow should also be turned slightly as it nears the tip, so that the full width 
of the hair can be used instead of about three-quarters as at the nut. This can be 
accomplished by rolling the stick in the finger tips as it is drawn away from the middle 
on a down bow, and rolling it back to its original position coming in from the point. 
The thumb plays an exceedingly important part here, pushing upwards against the 
stick on the down bows and sharing the pressure with the first and fourth fingers on 
the up bows. 


While few ’cellists experience serious difficulty in learning to pull out the arm 
with a co-ordinated movement on a down bow, many encounter trouble when first 
pushing in on an up bow. It may be helpful to think of the arm as resembling a 
door with ball-bearing hinges that move as it opens and shuts. The down bows 
represent the opening and the up bows the closing of the door. 


When watching a door in action we do not notice the hinges working because 
the whole door moves in one piece. In bowing, while the arm moves backwards and 
forwards as a single unit, all the hinges—that is to say the wrist, elbow and shoulder- 
blade—are also in constant motion. Naturally, as neither the elbow nor the wrist 
are directly attached to the body each has to open out and close up again at a different 
speed, but the timing and co-ordination of their movements should be so well ad- 
justed to those of the shoulder and upper arm that the whole arm swings in and out 
with perfect unity of control. 

Players should remind themselves from the very outset to push in with the upper 


arm on every up bow. Many make the mistake of doing this only with the lower arm. 
Both sections should move simultaneously, the focal point being the elbow. 


In some old-fashioned methods, books were placed under the upper arm so as 
to force it to remain stationary, while the lower arm moved in and out on its own. 
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This device, however, defeated its object. It is impossible to achieve continuity of tone 
unless the arm weight is evenly distributed, and this cannot be done if the ‘hinges’ are 
made to act individually and the different portions of the arm are treated as separate 
entities. One would never think of throwing a ball or of swinging a golf club or a 
tennis racket by using only part of the arm; and the same applies to whole bow legato. 


The balance of the bow in the fingers is mainly determined by the physical 
formation of the hand. The second and third fingers are served by the same tendon, 
which brings them close together, whereas the first and fourth are independent. The 
fourth, however, being shorter and weaker than the others, should be placed near 
the third. The fingers thus fall naturally into two groups, the first finger acting by 
itself and being slightly separated from the other three. 


The bow should be gripped by the second finger and the thumb, pushing against 
each other. The thumb is placed in the corner of the niche of the nut, with the second 
finger opposite it. The first finger adds its pressure in a coupling action as the thumb 
pushes inwards and upwards towards the inside of the third finger. Although the 
thumb is kept straight at the nut, it should be flexed now and then, to reduce the 
strain. 

As the bow nears the nut, pressure of the forearm is diminished and the whole 
arm is carried forward, the little finger pressing on the frog and guiding the stick. 
Towards the point, the lower part of the arm can bear down slightly with the index 
finger. Many ’cellists tend to isolate the wrist movement when changing bow, especi- 
ally at the nut; and this is likely to affect the tone adversely. Smooth bow changes 
should also be felt in the shoulder. 


One must be careful to avoid both stiffness and excess of movement. The wrist 
should learn to flex itself naturally, so that it is higher at the nut than at the point, 
but this reaction must never be exaggerated. The wrist should never be too high or 
the elbow too low. At the point, there should be continuity of line down the arm 
from the shoulder to the wrist: at the nut, the elbow and upper part of the wrist 
should be approximately the same level. 


I constantly remind my pupils that the bow should be like an extension of the 
arm that is carried over, but does not bear down upon, the strings. The abuse of 
‘Parchet a la corde’ often makes ’cellists use their instruments brutally and produce 
a hard, monotonous tone colour. 


VIBRATO is the means by which string players embellish and intensify the tone, 
make legato notes sing and give continuity to the phrasing. 


Like a gifted singer whose voice is of a certain timbre, a talented instrumentalist 
often has what is called a ‘natural vibrato’. Strangely enough, geography seems to 
play a great part in this matter. Many string players appear to reveal their national 
characteristics subconsciously through the texture of their vibrato. Take, for ex- 
ample, the French. In general, they appear to be far more volatile and exuberant 
than the Anglo-Saxons, and their violinists, violists and ’cellists tend to produce a 
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tighter and more brittle tone than their colleagues from the North and East, mainly 
because they so often use a tense, quick and rather narrow finger oscillation. This 
vibrato has many advantages, particularly in French music, but it has to be tempered 
consciously when playing works of the great classical composers such as Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. The Teutonic vibrato, on the other hand, is inclined to be 
somewhat stagnant and could frequently, with advantage, be accelerated. In my 
master classes I have noticed that whereas it is often necessary to encourage pupils 
to quicken the vibrato in order to vary the tone quality, I seldom find a student who 
has trouble in getting it slower. 


Pleasing as this natural vibrato can be, it should be regarded only as a basic asset. 
In nearly all cases it has to be cultivated and made adaptable, much as the personality 
of an actor has to be adjusted to suit each new réle. When approaching the question 
of musical interpretation, we find that certain keys and harmonies have their special 
colours. Realizing this, the sensitive artist searches instinctively for the quality of 
tone suggested by the tonality, harmonies, rhythm and dynamics of each composition. 


It is most important to learn to equalize the vibrato and to sustain it from one 
finger to another. There is no reason why the use of the weaker little finger should 
necessarily produce an adverse effect on the quality and intensity of the tone. 


A good exercise for establishing continuity in the vibrato consists of playing one 
note—say, the D above middle C on the A string—with different fingers and trying 
to produce the same amount and texture of tone with all of them. Begin with the 
second finger, vibrating the first with it. (The first finger should be touching the string 
without pressing down on it: the weight and vitality should always be concentrated 
in the tip of the finger that is actually playing the note.) Then, without stopping the 
oscillations, transfer the vibrato and the pressure to the first finger on the same D, 
using a swift movement of the lower arm to bring the hand into place for the third 
position. Next, always without arresting the flow of tone or upsetting the continuity 
of the vibrato, prepare to play the D with the fourth finger by pulling it up very 
rapidly and holding it as near as possible to the index finger. When it eventually 
takes the place of the first finger, it must shift very quickly, aided by a movement of 
the whole arm—not merely of the wrist—that carries the hand back to the first 
position. Directly the little finger hits the string it must begin its vibrato. Such 
exercises can be used on all strings and in various positions, with every possible 
combination of finger changes. The thumb should be included in the higher registers. 


The maintainance of a continuous vibrato in thumb position, even in relatively 
rapid scale passages, is a fundamental feature of modern ‘cello playing. It is accom- 
plished through a simultaneous oscillation of the thumb and the arm. For example, 
in the second entry of the first movement of Haydn’s D major concerto: 
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the thumb should vibrate constantly. This will give uniformity and intensity to the 
tone during the entire phrase. 


Vibrato of the thumb was considered impossible—or at best, impracticable— 
for so long that many players still instinctively refrain from using it. As it comes 
less naturally, it should be studied even more than vibrato of the fingers. It is good 
to practise it across two strings. First work the thumb alone, curling up all the fingers 
into the palm of the hand and vibrating with the whole of the lower arm from the 
elbow to the thumb, Afterwards, combine finger and thumb vibrato. Start by using 
the first finger on the upper string, to make a sixth with the lower thumb note. Next, 
take the second finger on the lower string, to form a third with the thumb on the higher 
one. Finally, play an octave with the thumb and third finger. 


Octave passages are particularly useful, worked as short vibrato exercises up 
and down the strings. A wider oscillation will be needed on the thumb and a narrower 
one on the third finger, if both notes are to sound in tune; and the acquiring of 
this dual action is an excellent way of developing flexibility in the vibrato. 


Matching the notes of a scale on the same string so that they blend perfectly 
with each other in tone, texture and continuity, is an ideal for which all should strive. 
To attain it, one must first learn to focus the tone by adjusting the velocity, point of 
contact and angle of the bow, and the speed and width of the vibrato, to the changing 
position of the fingers on the string. As the hand moves up towards the higher notes, 
the bow should travel more rapidly and be placed nearer to the bridge, pointing 
more towards the ground, while the vibrato should become quicker and tighter. 


Players should experiment by trying to produce exactly the same quality and 
quantity of tone with the third finger on three successive D’s on the A string. It 
will be found that this can only be done if definite alterations are made in the stroking 
of the bow and the consistency of the vibrato. Once these are established so that 
the tone is equally clear on all the D’s, scales should be practised filling in the octaves 
between them, with the object of obtaining absolute uniformity of tone. Later, they 
should also be performed with crescendi and diminuendi, the aim being to vary the 
shading while preserving the same tonal colour. 


Lack of space precludes further analyses of questions concerning intensity and 
‘relaxation, essential factors in all artistic performance. The quickening and slowing 
down of the vibrato and the increasing and releasing of finger pressure on the bow 
constitute the main purely instrumental means by which ’cellists ‘breathe’ in music, 
prepare for accentuation, build up and round off phrasing. These matters are less 
concrete than the placing of the hands, but they also belong to the basic precepts under- 
lying twentieth century ’cello technique. 
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TIPPETT’S *PIANOPECONGERTO 
Colin Mason 


Tippett’s Piano Concerto, like all his recent works, has myriads of notes—so 
many that the pianist Julius Katchen, who was to have given the first performance last 
January, was apparently quite baffled by them and gave up. What baffled him is not 
likely to have been the difficulty of grasping them with his fingers, but rather that of 
grasping their musical meaning and function. These are not the same in the Piano 
Concerto as in most of Tippett’s other music. In such works as the Corelli Fantasia 
and the Divertimento, both written while he was working on the Piano Concerto, 
the florid style is that of the 17th century, the function of the ornament chiefly melodic 
and contrapuntal, and the general musical character Corellian or Purcellian. In the 
Piano Concerto the musical character is Beethovenian, and the function of the orna- 
ment is more harmonic or more purely sonorous. The profusion of notes recalls that 
of Beethoven’s late sonatas, and the opening of the first movement in fact closely 
resembles, in texture and effect, the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata Op.110 
(see Ex.1). Even the key is the same, which strongly suggests that Tippett’s opening 
was directly inspired by the Beethoven. 
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Here, in this resemblance, lies the first clue and key to the meaning of all the notes. 
The immediate cause of this sudden appearance of so direct a Beethovenian influence 
in Tippett’s music, and the initial inspiration of the Piano Concerto, was a performance 
in 1950 of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto by Gieseking, in which the lyrical 
quality of Beethoven’s piano-writing and Gieseking’s playing made such an impression 
on Tippett that he felt he would like to write a piano concerto himself of similar 
lyrical character. The real origin of the Beethovenian manifestation however lies much 
further back, in Tippett’s adolescence. Although he has always been thought of, 
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and has perhaps always thought of himself, as being most strongly attracted, in his 
conscious mature musical preferences, to Purcell and the Elizabethan composers, 
and as having his closest spiritual kinship with them, in his adolescence it was 
not they but Beethoven whose music roused his deepest responses and provi- 
ded his deepest musical experience. Gieseking’s performance simply served, at a 
favourable momert, to revive this experience and to bring into fertile activity in 
Tippett’s imagination all the strong Beethovenian memories and associations that 
had lain all those years apparently inactive, while he had pursued other musical ideals. 


Even during those years, as now appears, they had not been entirely inactive, 
although Tippett was probably as unconscious of their activity as the rest of us. 
They never came so near to the surface of the music as they have come in the Piano 
Concerto, but the search for them in the earlier works, which their emergence here 
inevitably stimulates, does reveal strong Beethovenian influences hidden at deeper 
levels. Reviewing a performance some twelve years ago of the Second Quartet, one 
of the works in which Tippett was occupied with English madrigalist technique, 
one critic censured it for its conscious striving to be like late-Beethoven. It was a 
faulty diagnosis, for there was certainly no self-consciousness or striving in this par- 
ticular direction on Tippett’s part, but the Piano Concerto now suggests that this dim 
apprehension of some Beethovenian affinity may not have been altogether off the 
mark. This Quartet was also cited recently as providing a possible precedent for a 
technical device of frequent occurrence in The Midsummer Marriage, a device that 
can now be seen, in the light of the Piano Concerto, as Beethovenian in its origin i 
not in its application—the immediate transposition of a musical phrase or period to 
the next degree up or down the chromatic or diatonic scale, generally a tone up. In 
the Piano Concerto such transpositions are still more frequent than in the opera, and 
are obviously an important part of the tonal-structural scheme. The first five bars 
of the first movement are repeated, with slight variations, first in the same key, then 
a tone higher. A later theme, derived from this one, rises in sequential steps by similar 
or identical phrases through E, F sharp, G and A. After the first thirteen bars of the 
Jevelopment, also derived from the same theme, now on C, an immediate repetition 
on D is begun, continuing for seven bars before materially diverging. A later passage 
in the development, derived from another theme, is played in canon between piano 
and orchestra, the orchestra a tone higher, the whole then immediately repeated a 
fourth lower. Similarly in the slow movement, the whole 22-bar exposition, from 
the entry of the soloist, is then repeated, with considerable modifications, a tone lower. 
In the last movement, the transpositions are generally of a different kind. The opening 
bass melody, based on the arpeggio of the triad of E flat, is immediately repeated on 
D, and then on the other two notes of the E flat triad (i.e. G and B flat). Similarly 
the third theme, beginning on C, is immediately transposed to the other notes of the 
C major triad (i.e.G and E). Transpositions of a tone occur in the quasi-development, 
when the second subject, originally on A flat, appears on B flat, and a subsidiary 
theme originally on E flat appears on F. 
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Although this device of immediate transposition, and the preference for trans- 
positions of a tone, appear to be inherited from Beethoven, their use is rarely Beet- 
hovenian. The only example in the first movement is at the climax of the development 
section, where a seventh-chord of C, in the first inversion, pounded out in rhythmical 
repetition by the full orchestra (see Ex. 2), in alternation with briefly contrasting 
phrases, is transposed successively to D flat, D natural and finally to G, with an 
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exciting Beethovenian dramatic effect. More often these transpositions are used with 
a technique closer to that of the Wagnerian sequence. This was conspicuous in the 
opera, where the medium brought the similarity readily to the attention, and it 
persists equally in the Piano Concerto, the phrases moving always imperceptibly 
(for the sequence, if perceived at all, is never apparent until the repetition is nearly 
over) into the repetition at the new pitch and then moving on before the sequence is 
complete to a new continuation, thus gradually, continuously and again almost 
imperceptibly extending the tonal and thematic field. Tippett’s method also calls to 
mind in some respects that of Messiaen, in its frequent use of familiar consonant har- 
monies in what is now fashionably called a “‘non-functional’” way—or rather in a 
repetitive way in which their normal function is modified. He does not carry this 
technique as far as Messiaen has done, nor is his consonance as sweet as Messiaen’s 
tends to be. The first movement of the Piano Concerto, in fact, is in a very straight- 
forward ‘tonal’ sonata form, and classical procedures are so strictly adhered to 
that the whole of the second-subject group is recapitulated a fourth higher than in 
the exposition, as the dominant second-subject group in the exposition of an 18th- 
century sonata is recapitulated in the tonic. Nevertheless there is an esoteric, some- 
times almost hypnotically repetitive quality about some of Tippett’s harmonic pro- 
cedures that does bring to mind both Messiaen and an earlier composer, to whom 
Messiaen has often been likened, Skryabin. The similarity to Skryabin is greatly 
enhanced in the Piano Concerto by the prominence of chords of fourths, not so very 
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distant from Skryabin’s own ‘synthetic chord’, except that Tippett’s are all perfect 
fourths. The harmony with which the Piano Concerto both begins and ends is the 
arpeggio of C, F, B flat, E flat, A flat (see Ex. 1), which is the tonic chord, in effect, 
and the harmonic basis, of the whole movement. Such chords of fourths have long 
occupied an increasingly important place in Tippett’s harmony. They were very 
prominent in the opera—so prominent that at first they gave the impression of being 
a leitmotif, until the very frequency of their occurrence made it impossible to attach 
them to any specific element in the drama of the opera, and began to suggest that 
they were simply part of the musical idiom. This interpretation is strengthened and 
confirmed by the Piano Concerto, in which similar chords of superimposed fourths 
play a still more important part. So pervasive are they, in every main theme of all 
three movements, that they again seem at a first impression to function as a unifying 
thematic motif, even more strongly here than in the opera, owing to the strikingly 
contrasted treatment of them in the different movements (see Exs. 1, 3 and 4). But 
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the basic function of these fourths is not as a unifying motif. Chords of fourths have 
in fact begun to replace triads in Tippett’s music, as they have long complemented 
them, as the normal consonance of his language. The difference in his use of them 
in each movement is probably due, in part at least, to his not yet having decided 
on the best way of treating them. The contrast between the first and second move- 
ments is natural and effective, the one mainly harmonic in treatment, the other using 
a convincing alternative contrapuntal method. But the third movement, which like 
the first is mainly harmonic, would almost certainly have been different if Tippett 
had fully solved his harmonic-idiomatic problem. He would have eliminated or 
modified the stiff and unconvincing chords that accompany the opening phrase, and 
this in turn would have affected the whole movement. What he ideally needed here 
was to apply, to the very different thematic content, the same kind of treatment of 
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fourths as in the first movement, in which he seems to have hit upon an entirely new 
way of handling them in harmony. 


The clue to the nature and origin of this discovery lies in the spacing of the 
opening chord (see Ex. 1). The melody is in A flat (which is the key of the movement), 
and the five-note harmony includes the triad of A flat, in its first inversion. Its being 
a first inversion is of particular importance. Tippett says that the bass C was firmly 
established in his mind from the first as the fundamental tonic of the whole work, 
despite the A flat character of this movement. It occurs prominently in the second 
movement too, as the opposite tonal pole to the F sharp tonic of the movement, 
and is the plain and unmistakable tonic of the last movement. This strong sense 
of the weight of the C in an A flat chord in the bass seems possibly another mani- 
festation of the memory of Beethoven’s harmonic procedure, and a link with the 
powerful Beethovenian passage already quoted (Ex. 2) from the end of the development 
section, where first-inversion chords are used for great dramatic effect. It is obviously 
more than mere coincidence that the tonic harmony of the movement, and the moment 
of its most powerful harmonic climax, should both be based on a first inversion of 
a major chord, in the one case decorated with two additional notes, in the other 
with the seventh. And it seems possible that the memory behind these, like the 
memory of Beethoven’s A flat sonata behind the opening theme, is of Beethoven’s 
not infrequent and characteristic use in his piano-writing of strong and striking 
first-inversion spacings, examples of which can be found in many of the piano sonatas. 
These may well have been strongest in Tippett’s ear as he groped around fora satisfying 
modern reproduction of the characteristic sound of Beethoven’s piano-writing, and 
they have led him, almost by pure chance, to the discovery not only of a most original 
harmonic basis for his own Piano Concerto but also of the most successful solution 
of a harmonic problem that has challenged and defeated many composers in this 
century. Schoenberg, Bartok and Hindemith, like Tippett in his opera, in an attempt 
to supplement or replace the common triad—so difficult to handle convincingly in 
the totally chromatic musical language of today—with some other equally flexible 
chord universally acceptable as a consonant norm, have all arrived at and experi- 
mented with the possibilities of a chord of fourths. They have all found however that 
although satisfactory from the point of view of consonance and low harmonic tension, 
it is not sufficiently flexible. It suffers from many of the drawbacks of any harmony 
based on a series of identical intervals, drawbacks less severe than those of chords 
of minor thirds or major thirds or whole tones, in that a chord of fourths does not 
reach the octave until it has passed through all twelve notes, but too severe for any 
of these composers to be able to avoid for long in their use of it a rather harsh, stiff 
and mechanical effect (as for instance in Hindemith’s Harmonie der Welt Symphony 
or Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra). The success of Tippett’s solution lies in his 
having discovered, as, astonishingly, nobody else seems to have done, exactly the 
right number of superimposed fourths to give the most satisfactory consonant norm— 
i.e. five, producing a chord in which the two notes added to the inverted triad prevent 
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it from sounding incongruous in the generally more intense harmonic language of 
today, without giving it the intensity of a dissonance. 

Although this discovery was probably purely empirical, a matter of chance, not 
of any theoretical speculation, once he had discovered it Tippett apparently became 
conscious of the importance of this limitation of his chord of fourths, for tonic 
purposes at least, to five notes. This is suggested by the harmonic identity of the open- 
ing and closing bars of the first movement, and also by the passage that begins the 
development of this movement, where the bass completes a cycle first of one and then 
of two such five-note chords, rising in fourths from E to C and then from F sharp to 
E flat. Since Tippett’s tonic chord embraces not only the major triad but also its relative 
minor triad, and also carries, in its many possible spacings, innumerable other points 
of identity and association with traditional chords built up in fifths and thirds, he 
is able to use ordinary common chords side by side with it with no suggestion of 
incongruity or inconsistency of style. By his solution of this problem he has succeeded 
in adding convincingly to the traditional tonal musical language a new range of 
thoroughly integrated, well-ordered, consistent, and fresh, low-tension harmonic 
vocabulary so badly needed in music today for the design of satisfyingly varied and 
balanced large-scale works, and so widely sought by modern composers in many 
different directions, from 12-note technique at one extreme to neo-classicism at the 
other. 


What Tippett has called this ‘classicizing tendency’ of modern composers has 
always been strong in him too, manifesting itself clearly in his attraction to the 
techniques and ideals of 17th-century and earlier composers—though for a long time 
he was perhaps not fully aware of the tendency, which was therefore diverted on to 
this side track. He became more conscious of it, and expressed it more directly and 
explicitly, on a philosophical-aesthetic level, in the libretto of A Midsummer Marriage, 
of which the importance of ‘classicism’ is a main theme. Now in the Piano Concerto 
Tippett has arrived at musical neo-classicism proper, as it is generally understood, 
i.e. as a musical style as well as a general aesthetic principle, and although he has 
reached it so belatedly he has compensated by making a timely, valuable and highly 
original contribution to it. Both in his reversion to Beethoven instead of to Bach or 
Mozart as a model (or at any rate to the lyrical Beethoven rather than the dramatic 
Beethoven who seems to have been the ideal of some of Stravinsky’s later neo- 
classical works), and in the harmonic innovations to which his pursuit of this parti- 
cular lyrical ideal has led him, he has indicated new possibilities and directions for 
neo-classicism, and has re-affirmed the validity of its prematurely and too readily 
abandoned ideals, with a work comparable in its original and successful realization 
of them with Stravinsky’s best in this vein, a work in which, not by pastiche or by 
uncreative imitation but by genuine re-creation in modern terms, he has marvellously 
reproduced the musical character of the work that inspired him. It is an exciting and 
beautiful addition to Tippett’s music, and a pearl among modern piano concertos, 
which Mr. Katchen was as foolish, for want of a little perseverance, to give up, as 
he was selfish to deprive us for so many lost months of its first performance. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Tenth Anniversary of the Third Programme 


_ To mark this occasion the B.B.C. has commissioned eleven composers to write new works, 
which will have their first performances between October, 1956 and March, 1957. Orchestral 
works will be written by Boris Blacher, Goffredo Petrassi, Vagn Holmboe, Jacques Ibert, Andrsej 
Panufnik and Michael Tippett; and chamber works by Peter Racine Fricker (‘cello sonata), 
Kenneth Leighton (a work for piano and strings), Alun Hoddinott (septet for clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, violin, viola, ’cello and piano), Phyllis Tate (a setting of the Lady of Shallott for solo 
tenor, two pianos, celeste, percussion and solo viola), and Anthony Milner (a setting of The 
Harrowing of Hell, for chorus a cappella). 


The Third Programme will also broadcast Frank Martin’s new opera, Der Stiirm, on Sep- 
tember 10; and on December 5 Stravinsky will conduct his Symphony of Psalms and Pulcinella 
(in the complete version). 


Public Concerts 


On June 5 the Music Section of the Institute of Contemporary Arts collaborated with the 
London County Council in putting on the first late-night concert ever given at the Festival Hall: 
a concert performance of Stravinsky’s The Soldier’s Tale, with Sir Ralph Richardson, Peter 
Ustinov and Michael Flanders as readers, and a chamber ensemble led by Manoug Parikian and 
conducted by Alexander Gibson. The experiment was an astonishing success; the hall was sold 
out and hundreds were turned away. Had Heifetz played fewer encores in the recital he gave 
earlier in the evening, the Stravinsky might even have begun at the appointed time, 10.45 p.m. 
As it was, the performance ended at midnight, and it is to be hoped that everyone in the audience 
managed to get home without undue expense or difficulty. 

The I.C.A. Music Section has so far planned the following events for next season: 

Wigmore Hall, October 16: Heimo Erbse’s Sonata for two pianos, Schoenberg’s Serenade, 
op. 24, and Bartok’s Sonata for two pianos and percussion. This programme will be given in 
memory of Peter Watson, who died last month. He was one of the founders of the I.C.A., and 
the only person the present writer has ever met to whom music and the visual arts were literally 
of equal concern. Through his constant interest in contemporary music, his aristocratic judgment, 
and his unfailing support of any worthwhile ventures we in the I.C.A. tried to undertake, he was 
a magnificent source of strength; and he is irreplaceable. 

Other programmes to be given before Christmas are: 

Wigmore Hall, November 20: Concert performance of Arnold Cooke’s opera, Mary Barton. 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields, December 11: Stravinsky programme, consisting of Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments, Mass, Canticum Sacrum, and the new arrangement of Bach’s Von Himmel 
Hoch variations (see United States). 

Complete details of the ten or eleven concerts to be given during the season will be published 
in the September issue of this magazine. 

Several new British works will be heard for the first time at this year’s Cheltenham Festival 
(July 9-20). Two of them—a Piano Sonata by Thea Musgrave and a Clarinet Quintet by Benjamin 
Frankel—were specially commissioned for the occasion. The others—Daniel Jones, Third 
Symphony; Francis Burt, lambics for orchestra, Op. 5; Peter Racine Fricker, Litany for double 
string orchestra; Iain Hamilton, Symphonic Variations; and Kenneth Leighton, Concerto for 
*cello and orchestra—were chosen by a jury from about forty works submitted by composers all 
over the British Empire. 


News of Composers 

Benjamin Britten’s new full-length ballet, The Prince of the Pagodas, will have its first per- 
formance at Covent Garden under Ernest Ansermet in early September. The choreography is 
by John Cranko and the décor by John Piper. 

Alan Bush has just completed a new Cantata for mixed chorus and orchestra, called the Ballad 
of Freedom’s Soldier. The world premiére of his opera, Men of Blackmoor, will be given at 
Weimar next October. 
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Peter Racine Fricker has written a Suite in Five Movements for harpsichord which will have 
its first performance at the Summer School of Music at Dartington in August. He is now working 
on a choral work called The Vision of Judgment, for soloists, chorus and orchestra. This is a 
setting of parts of an 8th century poem, Cinewulf’s ‘Crist’, and is a full-scale oratorio of perhaps 
an hour in Jength. It has been commissioned for performance at the Leeds Festival in 1958. 


Tain Hamilton has just written a half-hour opera buffa, called Rondo. His new String Octet 
had its first performance in Glasgow last April and will be heard over the Third Programme on 
August 4th. 


Bernard Naylor has written a new work for baritone and orchestra called The Spirit of 
Wisdom; also some settings of Herrick for performance by the Saltire Singers. 


Matyas Seiber’s three String Quartets have recently been recorded by His Master’s Voice. 


Michael Tippett’s piano concerto will have its premiére in Birmingham on October 30, with 
Louis Kentner as soloist. It will be heard in London next March. In the meanwhile, Tippett is 
writing his second symphony. 


Several new works will be heard at this year’s Music Summer School at Attingham Park, 
near Shrewsbury. They include clarinet sonatas by Humphrey Searle and Anthony Milner, some 
motets by Wilfrid Mellers, who is the Director of the School, and a work for guitar by John 
Joubert. There will also be a first performance in this country of Charles Ives’s Harvest Home 
Chorales. The school runs from August 17 to 27. 


The R.A.M. Students’ New Music Club, noted for its enterprising programmes, has just given 
the first performance in this country of Pierre Boulez’s ‘Structures’ for two pianos. 


Nixa have recorded Purcell’s great Ode to St. Cecilia of 1692, with Michael Tippett conducting. 


David Drew has sent the following note: 


‘I should like to correct at least one inexcusable error of judgment in the second of my three 
articles on Messiaen recently published in The Score. Since the appearance of that article a 
performance of Messiaen’s organ piece Apparition de L’Eglise Eternelle has brought home to me 
that my reference to the work’s ‘ appalling inertia’ was largely unjust. If one bears in mind 
the proper organ registration, it becomes evident that the long-held resolutions on open fifths 
which punctuate the music do not in fact impede its flow. Broadly speaking, this procedure 
recalls an aspect of the Chorales in Stravinsky’s Histoire, but with the difference that it is here 
allied to a finely arched harmonic structure that supports a triple forte climax at its central point. 
(The Stravinsky Chorales are not climactic). The extraordinarily original effect of the music 
depends to some extent on the unusual relationship between the dissonant chordal progressions 
and their resolutions—a phenomenon that I hope to discuss at a later date in another publication. 
In the meanwhile I trust that the present note may help to correct a false impression that I may 
have left concerning a work that is certainly one of the most remarkable of Messiaen’s early 
achievements. 


I should also like to repair an unintentional omission with regard to the passage in my third 
article dealing with the melody of the Amen des Etoiles. There should have been a footnote to 
the effect that readers who wish to investigate Messiaen’s handling of a more traditional melody- 
type would do well to refer to the beautiful motet, O Sacrum Convivium.’ 


UNITED STATES 


The programme of this year’s Ojai Festival (in California) included Dallapiccola’s Sex 
Carmina Alcaei, a concert performance of De Falla’s El Retablo de Maese Pedro, a Quartet for 
piano and strings by Robert Palmer, and the first performance of Stravinsky’s latest work—an 
arrangement for instrumental ensemble and mixed chorus of Bach’s Chorale and Canonic Varia- 
tions on Von Himmel Hoch—conducted by the composer. 


Columbia have recently recorded the following works by Schoenberg—Canon for string 
quartet, for Thomas Mann (1943); Suite for seven instruments, Op. 29 (1926); Herzgewasche, 


Op. 20 (1911); the two Piano Pieces, Op. 33a and b (1939, 1932); and Three Songs (Jakob Haringer), 
Op. 48 (1933). 


The Theatre of Fine Arts at Boston University gave three performances in March of Boris 
Blacher’s Die Flut, Romeo und Julia and Abstrakte Oper No. 1. The first and third of these 
works will be produced in the near future by Boston Television. 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Mitropoulos recently gave the first 
performance of Leon Kirchner’s Concerto for piano and orchestra, with the composer as soloist. 
The work was commissioned by the Koussevitzky Foundation. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS rh 


; Roger Sessions will join the staff of the Summer School of Music at Dartington this summer. 
His ‘Idyll of Theocritus’, for soprano and orchestra, was one of the few outstanding works at this 
year’s I.S.C.M. Festival at Stockholm. It has recently been recorded by the Louisville orchestra. 
His Piano Concerto (1956) will have its first European performance at Hamburg in the autumn, 
with Pietro Scarpini as soloist. 


: William Bergsma’s new opera, The Wife of Martin Guerre, was performed early this year 
in the festival celebrating the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Juilliard School of Music. 


Ernst Krenek is writing a chamber opera called The Belltower, based on a story by Herman 
Melville. The first performance will take place at the University of Illinois in March, 1957. 


Aaron Copland’s new Piano Fantasy will have its premiére next winter at the Juilliard School 
of Music, which commissioned this work from him. It will be heard later in the season in one of 
the I.C.A. concerts in London. 


FRANCE 


_ The French company of Vega has just recorded an entire programme recently conducted by 
Pierre Boulez at the Marigny Theatre in Paris: Anton Webern, Symphony, Op. 21 and Songs, 
Op. § and Op. 13; Luigi Nono, Incontri; Karlheinz Stockhausen, Kontra-Punkte No. 1; and 
Boulez, Le marteau sans maitre. 


SWEDEN 


The 30th I.S.C.M. Festival was held in Stockholm from June 3 to June 10. The orchestral 
concerts were conducted by Sixten Ehrling and Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. There have been com- 
plaints for many years now that the standard of works chosen for performance at these I.S.C.M. 
Festivals is too low, and that with the ever-increasing activity of the great radio stations the 
Festivals have ceased to have any very vital part to play. Things were certainly no better at 
Stockholm than has been usual in recent years, though there are signs that a group of responsible 
and enthusiastic musicians are determined to improve matters in the future. 


Goffredo Petrassi, who steered the Assembly of Delegates through many difficult sessions at 
Stockholm in a manner which was quite beyond criticism, announced that he was retiring from the 
Presidency of the Society. He will be succeeded by Dr. Heinrich Strobel. Edward Clark was made 
an Honorary Member of the I.S.C.M. for his services to contemporary music; so was the distin- 
guished Swedish composer, Hilding Rosenberg. 


Next year’s International Jury will consist of Boris Blacher, Karl-Birger Blomdahl, Rolf Lieber- 
mann, Roger Sessions and Roman Vlad. (See under Switzerland for news of the I.S.C.M. Festival 
for 1957). 


AUSTRIA 


An International Gustav Mahler Society has been founded by the Board of Directors of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Its headquarters will be in Vienna and Bruno Walter will be 
Honorary President. The Society hopes to create a Gustav Mahler Archive after the example of 
the Beethoven Archive at Bonn, to prepare celebrations for the Mahler centenary in 1960 and to 
publish a magazine from time to time in which results of Mahler research will be made known. 
Financial support is needed and the Society hopes to obtain members in all countries. 


Salzburg is to have a new Festival Theatre. Work will begin after this year’s Festival, and the 
new building should be ready in three years. 


SWITZERLAND 

The next Festival of the I.S.C.M. will be held in Ziirich from May 31st to June 6th, 1957. 
There will be four orchestral concerts (including one devoted to Swiss music), two chamber concerts, 
and also the first stage performance of Schoenberg’s Moses and Aron. According to present plans 
the conductors will be Hans Rosbaud and Paul Sacher. 


The Fondation Européenne de la Culture has awarded three fellowships of 12,000 Swiss 
francs each to Claude Ballif, b. 1924 (France), Francis Burt, b. 1926 (Great Britain), and Yannis 
Xenakis, b. 1922 (Greece); also two fellowships of 6,000 francs each to Luciano Berio, b. 1925 
(Italy) and Heimo Erbse, b. 1924 (Germany). The many works submitted for these fellowships 
were read by a Jury consisting of Boris Blacher, Paul Collaer, William Glock, Fred. Goldbeck, 
Nicolas Nabokov and Roman Vlad. 
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The five young composers just mentioned have been asked to write new works which, if they 
are accepted by the Jury of the Fondation Européenne, will be performed at a Festival to be 
given in Geneva in April, 1957. The Fondation intends to award such fellowships every two years. 


GERMANY 
News of Composers 

Hans Werner Henze’s new opera, King Stag, will be given its world premiére at the Berlin 
Festival in September, with Carl Ebert as producer and Nina Sanzogno conducting. The opera 


will also be performed at this year’s Venice Festival. Henze is now working on a new ballet, 
Maratona di Danza, based on a libretto by the Italian film producer, Luchino Visconti. 


Karlheinz Stockhausen’s Studie II, to be published shortly, will be the first electronic score to 
appear in print. It will contain a detailed preface on the technique and notation of electronic music. 


Giselher Klebe’s Elegia appassionata for piano, violin and ’cello, Op. 22, was one of the prize- 
winning works at the I.S.C.M. festival in Stockholm. He is now writing a piece for Darmstadt: 
Raskolnikow’s Traum, for soprano, clarinet and orchestra, Op. 23. 


W.G. 


First book of its kind 


By A. E. F. DICKINSON, Lecturer in Music, University 
of Durham. Author of ‘‘ The Art of J. S. Bach’’. 


Here is the first single book to deal with ALL the 
collections and accumulations of Bach’s fugues as a 


BACH’S 
FUGAL 
WORKS 


coherent subject. For the first time in one book 


the steady evolution of Bach’s fugal art in all its 
versatility and consistency is revealed, forming a monu- 


mental deposit of fugal experience, which concerns 


the intelligent performer and listener as much as the 
development of the sonata by Beethoven. An 
essential book for all music students, performing 


amateurs and critical listeners. 


From all booksellers, 30/- net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ROBERTO GERHARD: Born 1896 in Catalonia. Studied composition with Felipe Pedrell and 
Arnold Schoenberg. Among his outstanding works are a violin concerto (1942, revised in 
1945 and 1949), a comic opera, The Duenna (1948, revised in 1950), and a symphony (1952) 
which was first performed at the I.S.C.M. festival in Baden-Baden last year. Has recently 
written a string quartet and a Concerto for harpsichord, strings and percussion, both of which 
will be first heard at this year’s Summer School of Music at Dartington. 


OLIVER NEIGHBOUR: Born 1923. Works in the Music Room at the British Museum. In the 
last few years has contributed articles and reviews to various periodicals, has lectured and 
broadcast. Has edited the first complete edition of Schumann’s Third Sonata for violin and 
piano, which will shortly be published by Messrs. Schott & Co., London. 


ELISABETH LUTYENS: Born 1906. A pioneer of twelve-note music in England, and one of 
our leading composers whose works have had far too few performances, especially in recent 
years. Besides writing a great deal of admirable music, she has also found time for public- 
spirited enterprise of one kind and another. Thus she founded that excellent institution 
known as Composers’ Concourse; and no-one has done more than her to put the British 
Section of the I.S.C.M. on its feet again, after the lean period of the early 1950’s. The String 
Quartet published in this issue will be played at an I.C.A. concert early next year. 


WILFRID MELLERS: Born 1914. Composer, author, critic and lecturer. Now Staff Tutor in 
Music, Extra Mural Department, Birmingham University. His compositions include two 
operas, Christopher Marlowe and The Shepherd’s Daughter, a cantata Yggdrasil, a symphony, 
and Auguries of Innocence, for counter-tenor, gamba and harpsichord. Has written several 
books, including Frangois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition and Music and Society. 
His Cantico Virginis for organ was first performed in an I.C.A. concert at the Festival Hall 
last April. 


MAURICE EISENBERG: Famous ’cellist, born 1902 in Kénigsberg. Studied at Leipzig, the 
Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris and for several years with Casals. As stated elsewhere 
in this issue, has recently written a book on ’cello playing. He will take a master class for 
’cellists at Dartington from August 18 to September 1. 


COLIN MASON: Born 1924. Music Critic of the Manchester Guardian and The Spectator. 


The quotations from Michael Tippett’s Piano Concerto, and from Schoenberg's Variations 
ona Recitative and String Quartet No. 4, are reproduced by courtesy of Schott and Co., H. W. Gray 
Co., and G. Schirmer, Inc., respectively. 


